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ABSTRACT 

Described are six career education prograijfis for 
handicapped youth selected as exaniplary because of elements worthy of 
further study or replication. Presented in the form of cas.e studies, 
each program is examined in terms of program operations, notable 
features, people, evaluation, recommendations, and informational 
sources. Described are the following programs: Career Development 
Center (Syosset, New York) offering students (ages 15 to 21 years), 
with adjustment problems occupational and acadenjic education in an 
individualized approach; Mobile Unit for Vocational Education 
(Towson, Maryland) utilizing a mobile van to assess emplpyirjent 
potential through work sample exploration in 10th grade students from 
special education classes; Project SERVE (Special Education, 
Rehabilitation, and Vocational Education) in St. -Paul, Minnesota, 
serving handicapped students (ages 14 to 21 years) with eipp^asis <pn 
interagency cooperation and the generation of ntw SERVE programs; 
Project Worker (Fullerton, Cali'^omia) using a video tape curriculum 
to teach job entry skills to high school handicapped students; 
Technical Vocational Program for Deaf Students (also in St. Paul) 
providing post- secondary training in conjunction with an arjea 
vocational institute serving hearing students; and Vociitlonal Village 
(Portland, Oregon) applying a personalized program of career 
education to high school dropouts. . (See EC 052 242, EC 052 244, and 
EC 052 245 for related information) . . (DB) 
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This report was prepared by Abt Associates Inc. for the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education. and Welfare, National Institute of Education, Task Force 
on Dissemination and the Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped under Contract OEC-0-72-S182 to "Assess, Document, and Spread 
Exemplary Programs for the Education of the Handicapped." 

From a sample of 50 programs provided by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, Abt Associates selected 17 "exemplary" programs in the areas 
of early childhood education, career education, and manpower development 
as subjects for in-depth program descriptions for national dissemination. 
Selection was based on a telephone survey of the initial sample and an 
assessment of each candidate program according to general and specific 
criteria developed by NIE/BEH and revised by Abt Associates. 

In using the term "exemplary" with regard to the programs selected, Abt 
Associates refers to the interesting and promising features of a program 
which appeared to be worthy of further study. Programs were selected on 
the basis of notable elements rather than on the basis of total or proven 
(validated) exemplariness. The word "exemplary", therefore, refers to 
elements in the programs which serve as examples in the field. 

The seventeen program descriptions are presented in three separate volumes 
for easy reference: Volume II. Career -Education ; Voliame III, Early Child- 
hood Education ; Volume IV. Manpower Development . Volume I is a Final Report 
documenting the activities involved in the conduct of this study. 
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PART ONE: 
INTRODUCTION- 



OVERVIEW 

The Career Development Center (CDC) in Syosset, New York, is an alternative 
high school program serving between 250 and 300 students ages 15 to 21 drawn 
from 56 local public school districts in Nassau County. CDC is a tr€msitional 
program which aims to help students who cannot adjust to, or function in, 
their local public school settings. Students return to their own schools when 
they have developed a capacity for independent living.. 

CDC offers a secondary education free of many of the restraints and demands of 
the students * home schools , a flexible , experimental program res^x^nsive 
to individual needs. A wide variety of alternative components are available 
— work-study, work cooperative, recreational excursions, art, music groups, 
and so on — from which the student can assemble his own program and schedule. 
The several campus buildings in which CDC is located are divided into seven — 
Units, sometimes called Mini- Schools. Each student is assigned to a Unit 
and participates in occupational and academic learning activities. Elective 
subjects are pursued away from the Unit. Each Unit contains a different 
vocational cluster, or grouping of occupational offerings. The Comprehensive 
Unit, for example, offers Office Practices, Distributive Education, and Health 
Services. 

CDC sees Career Education not only as specific skill training but also as the 
development of proper %^rk attitudes, human relations skills, orientation to 
the world of work, alternate career choices and actual job acquisition. The 
program invigorates academic subject areas by stressing their practical aspects. 
The process of education at CDC is more iii4>ortant than the skill training 
product. 

The Career Development Center regards guidemce and direction for its students 
as crucial: students are immersed in a therapeutic environment whether they're 
in class, walking across the campus, in a formalized counseling session, or 
participating in an af ter-schooi program. All staff members are oriented to 
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the needs of their students and see each encounter with yoxing people as a 
chance to provide wrtrm and trusting relationships. Further, staff members 
try to observe students in a variety of settings — with other students, with 
parents, with other adults — in order to better understand and help them. 

CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

When an intermediate school district, the Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) took over CDC's predecessor, the Service Occupations School, 
this institutibn was in dire need of help. The school's students, ranging 
from 12 to 21 years, exhibited degrees of emotional disturbance from less 
impaired to very seriously handicapped. It was the "last place" to which 
most of these students could be referred, and both students and staff saw the 
school and its program as hopeless. Discipline was a serious problem: stu- 
dents were there until age 21 unless they elected to quit at 16, and staff 
were either geared to teaching trades to the non-handicapped or were special 
education teachers geared to working only with educable mentally retarded 
youngsters. 

When BOCES took over the school in 1968, it initiated a dramatically new 
and different program, including extensive facilities and equipment renovation 
and entirely new student, teacher and administrative policies. The program 
became geared to 15- to 18- year-olds, and degree of disability was reduced 
for a more homogeneous group. Attempts were made to bring special-education 
and occupational education staff together for a mutual understanding of new 
program goals. Through the offering of vocational clusters, students are now 
encouraged to explore various fields rather than concentrate immediately on 
one skill. New courses, both occupational and electives, are keyed to student 
interest. While CDC offers choice, it also works to eliminate the pressures 
of traditional high schools, where most CDC students were unable to cope with 
lack of individualization or pressures which resulted in unacceptaible behavior. 

With the exception of a small VEA grsmt, all CDC monies are provided by BOCES. 
These BOCES funds come from the local school districts which are, in turn, 
reimbursed by the State Department of Education for an average of 61% of 



tuition charges. Local districts pay $4990 per year for each of their pupils 
enrolled in a BOCES program, plus a BOCES administrative fee and a facilities 
rental charge per pupil. Per-pupil cost to BOCES for CDC operations is $5566 
per year (based on an enrollment of 280 students) : the difference between 
actual costs and tuition charges is a matter of BOCES distribution, since all 
the cooperative district's programs do not cost the same. The Career Devel- 
opment Center is administered by a Principal and two Assistant Principals 
who are responsible to BOCES* Assistant Superintendent for Special Education. 



PART TWO: 
PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

CDC program operations can best be characterized as flexible and experimental. 
New approaches and ideas are initiated eagerly: they may be discarded just as 
easily if they do not achieve the desired results. Change is frequent and, 
though students may occasionally find it disquieting, serves to help the 
program "find its level." This flexibility emerges as individual student 
programs are laid out: exceptions to general rules are made gladly when 
they provide an opportunity to better fulfill a student's potential and in- 
terests. Staff bear in mind that since their students could not function in 
regular school settings, CDC must offer an untraditional setting in which 
the student can succeed. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

One of the key concepts of CDC programming is decentralization. Program 
operations and facilities are broken into small units. On this more human 
scale, a student is able to develop some sense of belonging. Decentralization 
also helps diffuse the tense and potentially volatile atmosphere students 
perceived in their local schools. 

Each student is assigned to one of seven Units or Mini-Schools located on the 
campus-like setting. The Mini-School is his home base, and travel across 
campus for electives provides variety of location, an unconfined feeling, and 
a chance for new experiences. Transfer to another Unit is encouraged when 
it enables a student to experiment with subjects he wants to pursue. The 
basic Units are: Automotive; Electronics and Building Maintenance; Horticul- 
ture; Comprehensive (Office Practices, Distributive Education, Health Services); 
Food Preparation; and Multi-Occupational Exploration or Freshman Units. Each 
Unit is staffed by a Lead Teacher and a number of Occupational Education and 
academic (Special Education) Teachers and aides. 

GENERAL COURSE FRAMEWORK 

Each student remains at CDC for approximately five hours a day. The week is 
divided into 40 half-hour periods of classes, eight per day. Periods for the 
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week are scheduled to acco»uodate 18 periods for occupational education; 12 
for core acadendcs; 10 for enrichment or electi.es. v^ile :«,st students 
follow this general framework of course selection, it is by no means rigid. 
Half-hour periods were selected to minimize student restlessness and loss 
Of xnterest. staff also feel ifs important to offer students the freedom 
to work off steam - find someone to talk to, have a soft drink, or engage in 
some other activity. 

During the freshman year, students can explore a variety of occupations before 

being assigned to a Unit or vocational mu- 

or vocational cluster. Thxs occupational instruction 

is not intended as vocation education £er se: students do not receive skills 
training in a chosen "career occupation" directly linked to specific job 
placement (although this orientation does not preclude student placement in 
jobs or further training in a vocational skill area) . Rather, vocational edu- 
cation at CDC is exploratory and is used as a vehicle to achieve more basic 
aims. (See Part Three, ^Notable Features, for an in-depth explanation of 
CDC*s use of vocational clusters.) 

core subjects consist of English, mathematics, social studies, science, and 
physical education. These subjects, particularly important in fulfilling 
requirements when a student plans to return to his local school, are taught 
by.the special Education Teachers in a student's unit. Each teacher is free 
to^^choose methods and material.: « 

^ u materials, and encouraged to exchange ideas with other 

Enrichment or elective courses are offered to build on student interests, 
courses offered include art, music, drama, personal grooming, reading, driver 
education, and speech therapy. All of these enrichment courses are taught 
away from a student's Unit to give him the experience of traveling across 
campus and help him begin to develop inner controls and a sense of indepen- 
. dence. Driver education is a significant skill, necessary for independent 
ixving in Nassau County where public transportation is virtually nonexistent, 
speech therapy involves about 50 students individually or in small groups for 
two periods a week. Art is especially successful in encouraging students 
to express themselves. The Reading Center is a program innovation which 
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staff hope to eventually expand into an individualized learning center for 
students. At present, about 90 students attend the Reading Lab individually 
or in small groups, and there are several entire classes which participate in 
this program because of their low functional level. 

GUIDANCE 

Guidance of students is the fundamental idea behind CDC. Staff members are 
prepared to help each student build a positive self -concept through successes, 
overcome the stigma of being "special" or "halidicapped, " find strengths and 
areas of interest, acquire social skills and fr? ' develop hope and 

positive plans for the future. Every aspect of sciiool life is geared to 
providing this guidance; students wander casually in and out of offices, seek-- 
ing and receiving reassurance. Teachers often make themselves available to 
students for free periods, designed to encourage the formation of small musi- 
cal groups, additional creative work, or casual conversation. 

Guidance Counselors work with all of the students in discussing ^oals and 
problems. They arrange the placement of students in special programs or jobs 
on a part or full-time basis. Both Guidance Counselors and Psychologists 
provide counseling on a group or individual basis. Staff Social Workers are 
frequently involved in arranging for services from outside agencies. 

Behavioral objectives are formulated for each student by a team consisting of 
his Unit teachers, at least one pupil personnel staff member, and other inter- 
ested staff. At least once a year, each student is discussed in a group 
meeting — the Case Review. Progress is discussed, and new methods for accom- 
plishing objectives are formulated, often using behavior modification 
techniques. 

Each teacher is trained to become a diagnostician of sorts. He or she is 
expected to become sensitive to student needs and changes, and to learn not 
only to diagnose conditions, but to provide solutions. The program uses three 
basic techniques for bringing about desired changes in student behavior. 
First, the environment may be modified to prevent or avoid disruptive or 
non-productive behavior. Secondly, students are permitted to act out their 



feelings to a great extent; staff members are trained not to react to, and 
thus encourage, mcmy types of negative student behaviors such as the use of , 
profanity. A third modifier of behavior, and one which is in constant use, 
is positive reinforcement (praise, wcunnth, attention) for desirable behavior. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

3^ -.use CDC does not want the effects of its program to end when students go 
home, a series of special programs has been designed to help extend CDC pro- 
gramming to the student and all involved with him in a variety of settings. 
These special programs also demonstrate the program's flexibility as staff 
attempt to respond to individual student needs with an appropriate mix of 
program ingredients. These programs include: 

• The House 

Federal VEA funds go toward the rental of "The House" and the 
salaries of a teacher emd aide in charge of the program. Two 
days a week, the House is visited by a group of the most seri- 
ously impaired students for an off-campus real life experience. 
They are taught life skills such as ironing, making beds, and 
skills for independent living. One day a week the House is used 
by a group of students as a home economics instruction center. 
And once or twice a week, it is the setting for simulated gaming 
exercises. For example, students from the electronics unit might 
be asked to role play a television repairman on a call to the 
House . 

• Split Occupation 

Two classes of CDC students (all 16 or older) spend half of each 
day receiving specific vocational instruction at the BOCES occu- 
pational Center. The remainder of each day is spent in classes 
at the CDC Unit. 

• Wdrk- Study 

Students participate in two work-study programs, with staff counsel 
and supervision. Five students participate on-campus, and are paid 
by the Neighborhood Youth Corps. In a Cooperative Wbrk Study 
program, more than 16 students work at a community department 
store with pay. Their schedules are arranged so they can alter- 
nate a week of work with a week of study at CDC. 
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Work Cooperative Program 



This involves approximately 12 students (exclusive of Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps) in a program geared toward employment readiness. 
A Student's day is split between a job and classes at CDC. Parti- 
cipation in this program depends on job availability, with limited 
recruitment done by the BOCES Office of Student Placement. 

On- the- Job Training (Employment-Based Study Concept ) 

This fairly unique arrangement has provided CDC students with a 
chance to learn job skills on the job, under direct CDC staff 
supervision. In a nearby building which houses all graphics 
operations for BOCES, BOCES and the graphics staff offer CDC 
students on-the-job training in all phases of graphic arts — 
lithographing, photography, and so on. A CDC teacher works full- 
time at graphics, teaching the academic subjects in a classroom 
there and supervising students. Staff hope to develop opportun- 
ities for similar on-the-job training in new occupations. 

Mini-Trips 

Periodically a group of 20 students and two staff members take a 
Mini-Trip, spending three days together at a YMCA camp in the 
coxintry. The outdoor surroundings lend themselves to nature and 
ecology studies, as well as year-round recreation. By removing 
the students from the daily pressured and emotional settings, 
CDC hopes to improve their social skills and help them master 
some problems. This experiential approach also helps lay the 
groundwork for close relationships between teacher and student and 
student and student. 

FACE 

As a result of need voiced in a PTA meeting, FACE, or the Family 
Activity Continuing Education program, was recently instituted. 
Simply stated, FACE brings parents and students (and often 
teachers) together one evening a /reek for a group learning/social 
situation. Courses offered include ceramics, floral design, 
painting, sculpture, and so on. FACE is not adult education: 
its primary purpose is to provide a setting wherein families and 
teachers can come together for recreational activities. The 
focus of FACE is learning about other people and the process 
of learning, as well as about particular subjects and skills. 
People learn at FACE by sharing a common experience. Through 
FACE activities, parents are able to see their children in new 
roles: they see them approach learning experiences eagerly or 
confidently, possessing skills and competence, and interacting 
freely and warmly with others. Children, in turn, can interact 
with their parents in new ways. They especially appreciate being 
on "common ground" with their parents in FACE activities, when 
they, as well as their parents, are beginners in new learning 
situations . 
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PART THREE: 
NOTABLE FEATURES 

VOCATIONAL CLUSTERS CONCEPT 

The Career Development Center sees itself as a transitional program ideally 
preparing students for return to their local district, but alternatively for 
further training, job placement, or other placement for %*ich they were pre- 
viously unprepared. The ultimate goal of the progra^a is to eventually prepare 
students for independent living in the adult conmunity. The vocational clus- 
ters eure designed to help meet these goals* 

Each vocational cluster within a Mini-School or Unit is con^wsed of several 
different kinds of occupational training. One cluster, for example, contains 
auto mechanics, auto body, and carpentry. Students explore one, t%» or all 
of these occupations in the unthreatening atmosphere of their own Unit.s. 
Different eibility levels are designed within each occupation, amd students 
are placed in the Unit roost closely matching their interests and abilities. 
The many combinations of training/classes/ jobs available to students makes it 
possible to find a program for each individual's needs. 

Through the use of vocational clusters in its Mini-Schools, CDC hopes to bring 
ab6ut three kinds of changes in its students: 

• Attitudrlnal 

When students enter CDC, they are generally confused and feel defeated by pre- 
vious failures. Frequently they are hostile, fearful, and resentful of the 
school and its staff. They have no sense of themselves — their strengths, 
goals and interests. CDC tries to bring about the attitudinal changes neces- 
sary to reverse these feelings, working within traditional occupational fields 
gives some sense <-f normalcy to students who have often been singled out as 
••special." Through exposure to a vcuriety of subjects and occupations, CDC 
helps the student begin to explore his interests. By experiencing tasks which 
he can roaster, the student begins to develop a sense of cOTipetence, and a know- 
ledge of his specific strengths. Staff hope that through a series of positive 




experiences, the student will find some direction and purpose to his life. 
This direction may focus on a particular occupational choice: however, staff 
consider any positive expression of choice and direction by students to repre- 
sent significant change. 

• Acquisition of Generalized Skills 

While CDC does not feel its purpose is to provide in-depth job skills, it does 
hope to help the student acquire certain generalized skills appliceible to any 
job or life situation: working with others, following directions, careful work 
habits, pride in a product, responsibility. The choice of vocational clusters 
as the vehicle for the .acquisition of these skills is meaningful. Students en- 
tering CDC have many negative associations with traditional academic subjects 
if they have failed to master them. Often a student may not be ready for in- 
tellectual pursuits, but may benefit greatly from working with his hands • The 
concreteness and non-academic nature of the vocational clusters is appealing to 
these students. 

• Acquisition of Social Skills/ Relationships 

Students entering CDC often lack social skills such as the ability to initiate 
a relationship, to talk to others, or even to maintain a relationship once be- 
gun. Frequently students have problems relating to other members of their fam- 
ilies, and sometimes they are living apart from their families. CDC staff tackle 
these problems by making themselves avciilable to students in an unthreatening 
manner, and encouraging close staff /student relationships. Mini-Schools and 
vocational clusters encourage intimate relationships because the Units and the 
number of people involved are relatively small. Even if a student moves from 
Auto Body, for example, to Auto Mechanics, he still has a teacher with whom he 
is familiar. Students, too, are well acquainted with other , students in each 
Unit. Because many of the projects worked on in the vocational clusters call 
for cooperative effort, students must learn to work together, and ultimately 
to socialize. 
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PART FOUR; 
PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



STUDENTS 
Demographics 

Each student admitted to CDC is referred to the program because he or she has 
experienced adjustment problems in school* Program staff firmly reject any 
attempt to categorize or label their students, who have a variety of cognitive 
and affective deficits manifested by disruptive behavior in class, anger 
towards and f^ar of authority as %iell as peers, and a rigid/ unproductive 
response to stress. In the fall of 1972 # 280 students were enrolled: CDC 
considers 250 to 300 to be an optimal range. - 

Students range in age from 15 to 21 years, but staff feel students should 
ideally be from 15 to 18 years. Older students are accepted only when it is 
felt they can still benefit from CDC*8 offerings within the limited time con- 
straints* Eighteen percent of the students are female, and three quarters of 
the student population is white, with one quarter black. County residents are 
generally of a high socioeconomic level, although 27% of CDC students are 
drawn from poverty pockets within the County. 

Recruitment and Selection 

Although students, are referred to CDC because they cannot function effectively 
in their local schools, in order to be admitted to the program individuals 
must exhibit some potential for growth. Several kinds of special needs are 
served by other facilities: all educable mentally retarded students are served 
by the local school districts, while the trainable mentally retarded, cerebral 
palsied, physically handicapped, and severely emotionally disturbed are served 
by other BOCES programs. All referrals for admission to BOCES special educa*- 
tion programs (including CDC) go through the BOCES Office of Referral, where 
staff direct the referral to the most appropriate program. Eighty percent 
of CDC*s referrals come from primary^- level BOCES schools; others are from local 
school districts or other special programs. While CDC has year*round open 
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enrollment, planning for nev; admissions is done in the spring, with most new 
students arriving in fall. No quota system is used. 

Once a referral has been determined appropriate for CDC, BOCES staff arrange 
for the student to meet with a CDC Guidance Counselor and Psychologist, while 
the parents meet with the CDC Social Vtorker: within a week, all meet together. 
The Psychologist receives the student's records and test results from the 
local school district. CDC does not generally feel further tests are necessciry 
or advisable, but if student records show different or contradictory test 
results, further testing (perceptual, projective, or achievement) by the 
Psychologist or BOCES Child Development Center staff may be csorried out at 
the Pyschologist's discretion. A decision to admit is based on the information 
in the student's folder, interviews, and the appropriateness of the match 
between the student's need and CDC's services. The ^Psychologist's report on 
each student is placed in the student's file and made available to staff. 
Most applicants are accepted; those who are not are referred to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and/or other BOCES programs. 

Graduation Requirements and Placement Opportunities 

Preparations for a student to l^ave CDC begin as soon as he enters the program. 
Because CDC considers itself a transitional program, cind because it hopes 
students will be able to retuim to their local schools, close ties are main- 
tained with local district personnel. Throucrh early meetings with the local 
school guidance counselor and the CDC teacn, behavioral objectives are esta- 
blished for each student, the foremost objective being return to the home 
school district. 

In order to leave CDC, a student must show a potential for independent living. 
All graduating students are granted a CDC certificate; in addition, they may 
receive a general or regents' diplana from their local high school, or a high 
school equivalency certificate. Criteria for graduation are: 

• Student must have reached a minimum age of 17 by June. 



• Must show evidence of satisfactory emotional adjustment. 
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• Is eligible for general diplcma granted by the district (not 
required for all), or 

• In the opinion of the staff, the student has plateaued and now is 
ready for either full-time eitployment, another training program 
such as Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, or a sheltered 
workshop experience. 

Data on placements made during 1971-72 can be found in Part Five: Program 
Evaluation* 

STAFF 

CDC has 69 full-time teaching and guidemce staff to serve its approximately 280 
students. Administrative staff consists of a Principal and two Assistant Principals. 
Each Assistant Principal is responsible for the supervision and evaluation of three 
of the six Units. One of the Assistant Principals also oversees Pupil Person- 
nel staff and activities (new admissions, referrals, discharges); innovative 
program changes; curriculum and tests. The second Assistant Principal super- 
vises business and budgetciry matters; transportation; and implementation of 
many of the new programs. 

Pupil Personnel Staff consists of three Guidance Counselors, two Psychologists, 
and two Social Workers. While some of their duties overlap, each has a dis- 
tinct job profile. The Guidance Counselors have overall campus responsibili- 
ties and coordinate many activities involving students. They counsel students 
individually or in groups, and are chiefly responsible for student placement 
and follow-up. Perhaps most importantly, they form liaisons both within and 
without the school, especially with the local school staff. The Psychologists 
screen and test during admission, and at other times they participate in indi- 
vidual student case reviews, consult with the administration, teachers, and 
the local school district, and provide intensive group and individual coun- 
seling to specific students referred by the Guidance Counselors. The Social 
Worker's job often overlaps the others, although these people concentrate on 
working with the families of students. 

Teaching personnel for the six Mini-Schools or Units consist of: six Lead 
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Teachers who function somewliat as Department Chairmen/ two of whom teach 
Occupational Education courses; 15 additional Occupational Education Teachers; 
15 Special Education Teachers who teach core academics, and 10 teaching aides. 
No distinction is made between Occupational Education and Special Education 
Teachers/ except in the content of the courses they handle. All teachers in 
a Unit work as a team to find the best way of reaching students. 

Resotirce per;5onnei not assigned to Mini-Schools but involved in instruction 
of electives or other functions are: a Curriculum Teacher, two Registerd Nurses 
for Health instruction/ a Reading Teacher and a Reading aide, four Physical Edu- 
cation Teachers, an Art Teacher and an Art aide, three Music Teachers / and 
a Speech Therapist and an aide. 

Wlrien a job opening is to be filled, the CDC Principal drafcs a job description 
with other interested staff, and the BOCES Assistant superintendent for Special 
Education signs the decision to hire. BOCES then reci,uits candidates through 
its Office of Personnel emd sets the salary level. Responsibility for inter- 
viewing candidates and hiring rests with the Principal. 

Staff Training 

While a two-day orientation is held each fall for incoming staff, program 
administrators place more emphasis on other formal and informal training 
opportunities throughout the year* For exainple, one exercise calls for 
staff members to design individual teaching pleuis and submit them to a group 
of teachers: the ensuing exchange provides a valuable learning experience. 

One useful resource is the BOCES Resource Center's library of curriculum 
and audio-visual materials. Throughout the year, BOCES operates training 
courses at a variety of tiiies and locations, with each course usually runnina 
15 sessions. Attendance at these sessions, taught by BOCES staff members or 
outside consultants, is voluntcury, but credits toward BOCES* salary deter- 
minations are recorded. 

Staff members often exchange ideas on an informal basis and bring each other 
up-to-date on activities on student progress. Several types of structured 
meetings are also held: 
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m Monthly staff conferences for the entire CDC staff body focus 

on the presentation and discussion of a variety of administrative 
and instructional topics. Staff are briefed on coming events, 
brought up-to-date on operations and introduced to new ideas and 
projects. 

• Monthly Principal meetings bring the Principal together with 
individual staff members to exchange information on students 
and program and to discuss the teacher's performance. 

• Unit meetings are held by each Unit for its staff two or three 
times a week. During these meetings/ the Lead Teacher encourages 
an exchange of ideas on curricula and methods and a sharing of 
experiences with, or insights into, students. Approaches and 
objectives for s>:udents are reformulated. 

• Case Reviews are held once= a week and focus on one student at a 
time. In attendance are Unit staff members and one or more pupil 
personnel staff. These Reviews provide an opporttinity for in- 
depth discussion of student progress and reformulation of objec- 
tives where appropriate • 



PARENTS 

Some 51.5% of CDC parents are blue-collar workers, 24.3% white collcir, and 
12.5% are unemployed. The balance are professional or self-employed. More 
than one quarter of the mothers work outside the hone. Students living with 
both parents make up two- thirds of the enrollment. 

CDC staff and parent group leaders are pleased with the success of their 
monthly PTA meetings which attract parents, teachers, and students. At one 
PTA meeting, for example, attended by more than 90 parents, teachers and 
students, the group participated in discussions and role play related to 
student attitudes and situations. Many significant feelings were revealed and 
dealt with. In addition, parents are involved in the FACE program described 
earlier. Staff feel the results of such group interactions are significant. 
Students are able to see the worlds of home and school come together; 
teachers and other staff gain valuable insights into the students' family 
interactions; and parents can observe their children as they interact with 
teachers. At best, a new understanding of each other emerges. 
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COMMUNITY 



At present, commiinity contacts are primarily limited to those agencies or 
businesses providing services or jobs to students and their families. Both 
the Social Workers and the Guidance Counselors are involved with a number of 
community agencies. Most often the Counselor works with those providing 
training, job placement, or other services to students. Social Wbrkers are 
more often involved in the provision of health or welfare services to students 
and their families. This can include home or office visits, and the provision 
of transportation to parents. 

The Welfare Department with its homemciker and other services is a key agency 
linkage. CDC also works with the Child Abuise Units and their associated resi- 
dential homes. Case Aides from the Probation Office assigned to CDC students 
meet with CDC staff once a week. Other major agency contacts include: 

• Various clinics providing psychotherapy (private and public). 

• Local school districts; recreational programs. 

• BOCES* Job Counselor, used to help place graduates. 

• New York State Employment Service. 

• Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, for evaluation of abilities 
and aptitudes, and placement. 

• BOCES* Division of Occupational Education. 
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PART FIVE: 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 



BOCES has several procedures for evaluating specific and overall aspects of 
CDC's program. Staff cited the following indicators of program success: 

• During the 1971-72 school year, average daily attendance 
increased from 77% to 85%, where it still remains . 

This figure exceeds that of most secondary schools where, as at CDC, over 
half the student population may no longer be required to attend due to their 
age. Many CDC students had attendance records as low as 20% prior to leaving 
their local district school. 

• For the 1971-72 school year, the prograia reported a better than 
80% record of success in terms of student placement . 

Program administrators claim a successful placement rate of better than 80%. 
That is, the program will have failed with fewer than 20% of the students 
that it admits. Only two kinds of placements are considered failures: 1) 
institutionalization, and 2) "forced withdrawal" or return to the local 
school district because of CDC failure to meet the needs of the student. 
The successful placement most in keeping with the program's goals is a return 
to the local school district, particularly if it results in a student's 
receiving his general diploma. .Other kinds of successful placements are: 
gainful employment, sheltered employment, client of Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, further training, and so on. 

FrOTi September 1971 to June 1972, a total of 161 students were placed, of 
whom 21 were considered to be failures (those in residential treatment or 
detention facilities) . Another 19 students moved out of the area. During 
the entire year, there were no dropouts. Therefore, 121 of 142 students were 
classed as successful — a total of 85%. Of those students returned to dis- 
tricts, six received a District Diploma or High School Equivalency certi- 
ficate. Placement breakdowns are: 

Retread (return to local school district) 24 
Full Employment 31 
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other Training (Job Corps, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Office of Vocational 
Rehcibilitation, Occupational Educa- 



Training) 66 

Residential Treatment 12 

Detention Facilities 9 

Moved from Area 19 

TOTAL 161 



Other indicators of progrcun success and evaluation procedures are: 

• Teachers reported that many students exhibited positive behavior 
changes following participation in a Mini-Trip ^ 

Anecdotal "before and after" teacher reports on students provide information 
on individual student progress in socialization and other behavior modifica- 
tion goals as a result of a Mini-Trip. Accompanying staff members make writ- 
ten comments on behavior changes they have observed during the trip. Behavior 
changes noted in students included the following: emergence of leadership 
qualities and acknowledgement of responsibility, acceptance of the teacher 
as a human being, the development of friendships among students and teachers. 

• Program staff feel that significant improvement has been achieved 
in the overall atmosphere of the school and in parents' appraisal 
of, and reaction to, the school . 

Progr2un staff feel that, because of the changes initiated when CDC became a 
responsibility of BOCES, certain "soft" evaluation findings do provide a 
measure for success. For example, the atmosphere of the school has become 
less tense, with the virtual disappearance of the violent fights and destruc- 
tion. In years past, complaints frcwi parents and others were frequent; during 
the first semester of 1972-73, there were no complaints. 

• End of Year Pupil Progress Reports completed by teachers report 
pupil progress in meeting performance objectives . 

At the beginning of the year, performance objectives are formulated by staff 
members for each student. Through observation and staff interchanges during 
the year, teachers are able to assess student progress on these performance 
objectives and other measures. The End of Year Pupil Progress Report, com- 
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pleted by his principal teacher, lists 18 questions in six assessment areas: 
1) attendance, 2) social adjustment, 3) personal adjustment, 4) behavioral 
improvement, 5) academic achievement, and 6) prognosis. 

• Teachers ' yearly self-assessment ' s measure performance in the 
classroom, in the school as a whole, and in professional fields . 

Additionally, teachers are asked to assess their own performance during the 
semester. Fifteen questions on the Mid-Year Teacher Self Assessment ask for 
brief summary statements regarding specific school and professional activities 
carried out or problems identified. Increased parent and teacher participation 
in PTA IS also coiijited as an achievement. 

• The nek^ly- formed CDC Alumni Association promises to provide an 
informal mechanism for following up former students, and thus 
for evaluating their progress . 

The Alumni Association was developed after program staff found graduates return- 
ing to CDC to visit and to seek out friends. This grjup can benefit graduates 
as well as current students by providing role models and hope for the future. 
A former student is responsible for organizing the group. 

• Yearly Pupil Progress Reports (report cards) provide data on indi- 
vidual pupil progress to the student, CDC, and the home school 
district. 

Two days at mid-year are set aside for exams, though these marks are not intend- 
ed for use in an overall program evaluation. Local school districts received 
Pupil Progress Reports once a year, in compliance with their requirements. 
Students' grades are marked A-F, but grades are given on an individual basis, 
rather than against a class norm. 
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PART SIX: 

REC315iSND;*TI0NS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PJSPLICATION 



Several factors should be kept in mind by those interested in replicating the 
CDC program. 

• Above all, in order to replicate the program as it exists at CDC, 
it must be replicated as a whole. CDC staff stress that no one 
aspect of CDC such as the Mini-Trips, can have its full impact 
except as part of CDC's total program. 

• Programs should seek to establish sOTie commonality in terms of 
functional level of students. 



It is necessary to find qualified vocational education instructors 
sympathetic to special needs students, and then to involve all 
staff in a common effort. 



• Course content and approach must be appealing to students in order 
to spark their interest. 



• Staff members must constantly evaluate their program's goals and 
operations. They must be responsive and eager to change when 
aspects of their program are not effective. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



For further information about the Career Development Center, contact: 

Dr. Irving Goldberg, Principal f:^: .5.^.. 

BOCES Career Development Center ^K" ,* 

100 Haskett Drive 

Syosset, New York 11791 
(516) 921-5570 
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PART ONE: 
INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 

The Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation assesses the employment potential of 
over 150 mildly mentally limited students enrolled in special-education classes 
throughout Baltimore County, Maryland. The 48-foot-long van visits 15 compre- 
hensive high schools, with special-education programs, scattered across the 607- 
square-mile area surrounding the city of Baltimore. The Mobile Unit primarily 
serves tenth-grade special-education students, although it also visits junior 
high schools and schools for the severely mentally limited and orthopedically 
handicapped when needed. 

The Mobile Unit demonstration project is intended to provide more specific di- 
rection for educators in individualizing pupil instruction in the classroom, 
facilitating pupil placement in in-school and community work-training programs, 
and reducing the drop-out rate of 16-year-old students who may leave school 
for economic and other reasons. By uncovering abilities not apparent in 
the classroom setting, the Mobile Unit for Vocational Education attempt-, to pro- 
vide the teacher with realistic appraisals of the work potential of students 
v^ile encouraging youngsters to explore job possibilities or training which can 
lead to satisfactory work placement. 

The Mobile Unit assesses a student's abilities, aptitudes, and limitations by 
exposing him or her to a simulated work environment in the van. Evaluation of 
student employment potential is based on psychometric tests, work samples, and 
observation of work behavior. 

« Psychometric Tests assess eye-hand coordination, manual 
dexterity, mechanical ability, form perception, and areas 
of vocational interest. 

• work samples include a set of instructions for a task 
and enable the student to demonstrate his ability to 
perform certain skills. Each work sample reveals work 
traits, or sets of skills, which would be required to 
perform actual jci)s in the community. Student perfor- 
mance is rated on the basis of established norms for 
workers in the competitive labor market. 



Observation of Behavior includes both an anecdotal 
and formal assessment by a trained vocational evaluator 
and his aide to determine the level to whicli a student 
can organize and complete a work sample, can get along 
with other students in the simulated work environtn^^nt^ 
and can follow directions. 

The Unit's Vocational Evaluator and Aide prepare a report on each student's per- 
formance during his one--week attendance in the trailer, evaluating the student's 
ability, aptitude, and tolerance in relation to the world of work and providing 
a functional analysis of vocational potential. 

The evaluation report may include social, medical, and/or psychological recom- 
mendations which alert the professional ccxnmunity to a student's special needs. 
In addition, the report identifies for the student his or her areas of vocational 
potential, emphasizing perhaps for the first time the positive aspects of each 
student as a valuable individual. 

Mobile Unit activities are coordinated with a series of ancillary programs in 
Baltimore County, such as the Community-Centered Work Experience Program, in a 
system of comprehensive services for evaluating, rehabilitating, training, and 
counseling each special-education student for a productive adult life. 

CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

The concept of a mobile vocational evaluation facility was formulated in 1967 in 
response to the need for early intervention programs for the handicapped in schools 
scattered over Baltimore County's^ large geographical area. Early in 1966, repre- 
sentatives from the Maryland State Department of Education, the Baltimore County 
Board of Education, and the Board's Division of Vocational Itehabilitation estab- 
lished a committee—chciired by the Supervisor of Special Education — to study the 
procedures and equipment required to conduct vocational evaluation; the medical, 
biographical and psychological data needed; and staff qualifications for such a 
project. While exploring avenues for funding, committee members visited existing 
facilities, explored evaluation centers across the eastern United States, and de- 
termined the type of facilities and level of financial support required to estab- 
lish the mobile concept. 
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Following funding in 1970 under the Vocational Education Act, a plan was imple- 
mented to introduce the Mobile Unit concept to the County before operations be- 
gan in October of that year. Working with administrators in the Baltimore County 
Board of Education, the Board's Office of Special Education staff held a County- 
wide meeting for all special-education teachers, department heads, school prin- 
cipals, counselors, and other interested educators. Faculty meetings and parent 
and student orientations were also held at the County's 15 area high schools to 
promote the concept. Each year, school administrators participate in developing 
and organizing the travel schedule for the Mobile Unit. Working as a cooparative 
team with the staff of the Mobile Unit, administrators assist in planning the 
arrival and departure dates of the van at each school. 

The Mobile Unit's operating budget for the 1972-73 year is $60,000. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act funds— administered through HEW's Social and RehabilitaUon 
Service— represent about 22% of the total: the remaining 78% is provided by the 
Baltimore County Board of Education. By 1973-74, the Mobile Unit and staff will 
be totally supported by County funds. Average cost per student is $250, excluding 
the value of in-kind contributions. 
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PART TWO: 
PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

One of four mc^ile vmits currently serving the handicapped across the state, the 
Baltimore Co\inty Mobile Unit moves on a rotating basis to 15 high schools. The 
van's movement through the County alternates each year — east to west and west to 
east — to accommodate school preferences for the van's visit later in the year 
when students are more likely to be adjiisted to the high school cind classroom 
settiiig. since the evaluation proces<5 usually takes five full school days, the 
number of weeks the van spends at each school depends on the niamber of students 
in each special-educaiiQa class. Tae unit can accommodate from five to seven 
students for each week-long evaluation. 

The Mobile Unit contains facilities offering work samples in the two most com- 
mon entry-level occupational areas. A clerical and business area has typewriters, 
adding machines, calculators, cash registers, and other business machines* A sec-- 
ond area houses shop equipment, including electronic, metal, and woodworking ma- 
chines, an industrial sewing machine, a gas pump, and a variety of hand and power 
tools. The third con^artment, relatively small, serves as office space for the 
Evaluator and Evaluator Aide. Located in the center of the trailer, this coirpart- 
ment also acts as an insulator for noise between the business and shop activities. 
Figure 1 on page 9 is a floor plan of the Mobile Unit. 

PREPARATION FOR THE MOBILE UNIT VISIT 

One week before the van arrives, the Assistant Project Director visits the sd^iool 
to discuss the evaluation process with the special-education teacher, the prin- 
cipal, and the guidance counselor. Each special-education student is reviewed 
within the context of past performance and the information in the school record. 
The Assistant Project Director then meets with students in the special class to 
introduce them to tlie Mobile Unit and to explain the purpose of vocational educa- 
tion and how it will affect them. 

Before the Unit arrives , the Evaluator Aide administers a number of group tests 
to the students in their classrocan, inci* iing basic arithmetic, measuring, letter- 
ing, the Picture Interest Inventory, anu . .3 individually-administered Purdue Peg- 
board Test. Such tests help the Evaluators assess the students' basic ability to 



handle numerical and verbal concepts. Students are also asked to complete a trial 
job application and a checklist of work samples or vocational "tryouts" that in- 
terest them, and they list the classes in which they're alr-ady enrolled- This 
information is ready for the Evaluator when the van arrives, 

THE MOBILE UNIT EVALUATION PROCESS 

Mhen the Mobile Unit arrives, students visit the van, explore its contents, and 
meet the staff. After an orientation period and individual interviews, each stu- 
dent is exposed to a series of work samples under the guidance and careful obser- 
vation of the Evaluation team. Individual standardized tests are also administer- 
ed at appropriate intervals. 

The work sample is basically a set of instructions outlining the steps necessary 
to complete a task or some portion of a job-related task~for example, reproducing 
a typewritten page. The work samples are accompanied by oral instructions from 
the Evaluators to guide students with low-level reading abilities. Work 
samples are available in the following areas: 

TVssembly work 

Sorting and stapling 

Nut, washer and bolt assembly 

Clerical work 

Adding machine 
Calculator 
Cash register 
Checking & coding 
Duplicator 

Filing - alphabetical, chronological & code 

Mail Clerk - departmental, zip, folding, inserting, 

opening, dating, sealing, and postal scale 
Sales book 
Stock clerk 
Typing 

Shop work 

Drill press 

Pattern layout, use of power machinery 
Electronics 

Assembly, sorting resistors, sorting wires, code 
identification, cable harness, inspection, sol- 
dering, use of test meter 
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Electrician's helper 



Rat--tail splice, basic writing 

Power sewing 

Mechanical work 
Lock 

Lawn mower assembly 
6-cylinder motor (automobile) 
Gapping spark plugs 
Use of manual 

- Structural trades 
Bricklaying 

Carpentry - Sanding block, tie rack, bird house, 
wall shelf 

Service work 
Custodial 

Food service - T£Q)le setting, stacking dishes, mea- 
suring solids and liquids, following a recipe 

Nurse's aide - Use of a thermometer, talking a pulse, 
use of patient chart, interest questionnaire 

Cosmetology - Use of rollers, brush, comb, styling hair 

Wai t ef /wai t r e ss 

Service station attendemt 

Most work Scunples are based on a modification of the Testing Orientation and 
Mbrk Evaluation in Rehabilitation (TOWER) system pid)lished by the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disad^led, New York. The Evaluator uses the basic TOWER rating 
scale and format to structure the various work samples. As individual tasks 
are gradually increased in complexity, the Evaluator and Evaluator Aide can ob- 
serve how completely students perform a task, how far they can progress in task 
cort5)lexity, and how well they function under a variety of conditions as they 
move toward their maximum level of ability. 

The Evaluator and Aide work as a team in observing behaviors, administering tests 
cuid ensuring that each student gets a maximum of individual attention while work- 
ing in the Mobile Unit. The small number of students involved during each evalu- 
ation process makes individual attention and encouragement possible. The Evalua- 
tor is responsible for administering individual tests in the Unit and for record- 
ing behavioral observations. Anecdotal conments, analysis of work sample perfor- 
mance and test results are typically used to document student performance. The 



Evaluator Aide assists in observing behaviors and is primarily responsible for 
supervising students as they experiment with various samples. What follows is 
a description of a typical week in the Mobile Unit: 

Day One — The Evaluator introduces each work sample, presents a tool safety 
film, and interviews eadi student to learn more about his background and 
interests/ and to establish rapport. He also administers individual tests 
including the Bennett Hand Tool Dexterity Test and c Tool Knowledge Inven- 
tory. While interviews and tests are being conducted, the Evaluator Aide 
has students begin work samples of their choice. First-day exposure to work 
samples is purely exploratory. 

Day Two — Students continue with the work samples they were doing at the end of 
the first day. The Evaluator may also complete individual testing begun the 
first day. 

Day Three — The Evaluator administers the Revised Beta Exam (I.Q. Test) and the 
Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test to each student, while the Aide continues 
to work with students on individual work samples. 

Day Four — All students work with individual work samples as the Evaluator 
and Aide supervise and observe behavior. 

Day Five — Students complete their experiments with the various work samples 
while the Evaluator holds an individual simulated job interview with each young- 
ster. The interview is followed by a "feedback discussion" dealing with what 
the Evaluators identify as the student's occupational strengths. 

By the end of the second or third day in the Mobile Unit, each student has been 
exposed to a variety of work samples or occupational activities. Throughout 
the week, students are encouraged to explore many samples and not 'co focus exclu- 
sively on those with which they feel most COTifortable or can do best. By the 
fourth or fifth day, each student has usually begun to concentrate in his area 
of interest and has progressed to the maximum level of complexity at which he 
can perform. 



Evaluation Report and Follow-Up 

On the basis of results fran the psychometric tests, work samples, and behavioral 
observations, the Evaluator, in consultation with the Aide, prepares a report on 
each student focusing on brfiaviors and including background information, a re- 
view of work sajapie performance, and a summary of recommendations for each student. 

About two weeJcs after the van leaves, a Call-Back Meeting is arranged to review 
tiie reports and discuss programming recommendations. The Vocational Evaluator 
meets with the teacher, guidance counselor, nurse, school vice-principal. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Counselor, Job Development Coordinators, Job placement 
counselors, the Special Education Supervisor, and the Assistant Project Director. 
Each student's ability to analyze, and reason, his cooperation, attention spanT 
enthusiasm, dependability, maturity, punctuality, thoroughness, cind attitude are 
discussed by this team. The Evaluator suggests the type of vocational opportun- 
ities (based on a Dictionary of Occupational Titles) that may be appropriate for 
each student's potential. 

Copies of the report are submitted to the Job Development Coordinator, the Pupil 
Personnel Worker, the school, the DVR Counselor, and the Office of Special Educa- 
tion. Within the school setting, the teacher or the guidance counselor—whoever 
has regular contact with the student's family — may discuss the report with par- 
ents, advising them of their child's potential cind what educational pleins cure be- 
ing formulated to help the student achieve independence. 
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PART THREE; 
NOTABLE FEATURES 

A notable feature of the Mobile Unit is its role as a facilitator in coordi- 
nating and improving services for special education and handicapped students . 
One of the goals of the Mobile Unit is to assist the school in preparing curric- 
ulum geared to the needs of each individual and to help teachers and counselors 
secure appropriate in-school work experiences for students. Special-education 
students, while enrolled in regular homerooms, may receive instruction in four 
special curriculum areas: Vocational English, focusing on jcb-related vocabu- 
lary and reading skills; Consumer Math, for math skills required to perform 
practical transactions; Citizenship, which includes everything from building 
social competencies to current events; and Occupation Training which includes 
job development and the acquisition of social skills necessary to perform well 
on rhe job. 

Based on the Mobile Unit's assessment of student abilities and limitations, the 
special-education teacher can work more closely with the Industrial Arts teacher 
and other school personnel who deal with the student. Identification of the 
student's abilities also increases his chances of being integrated into regular 
classes such as basic math, reading, and other elective sxabjects.^ However, it's 
in the area of Career Development that Vocational Evaluation has its greatest 
impact. With the knowledge of each student's strengths and weaknesses, the 
special-education teacher can begin to develop individualized instruction based 
on occupational needs and can focus on appropriate aspects of occupational 
training — job preparation, social sJcills, and job interviews. 

The Mobile Unit serves as a facilitator in bringing together the services of 
several programs for special-education and handicapped students in Baltimore 
County. Because the Unit provides diagnostic information on a student's potential, 
it is possible to hasten placement in programs outside the regular school while 
the student concurrently works toward graduation. The evaluation process typically 
makes possible: 
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• More successful placement in the Community-CGntered Work 
Experience Program. 

• More direction in placing a student in one of Baltimore 
County's three Vocational Tech Centers or the Turner 
Occupational Center for further vocational training, 

• Early intervention on the part of the DVR Counselor who, 
because of the Unit's evaluation, can secure DVR services 
for students in the tenth grade and provide systematic 
follow-up beyond graduation* 

• More realistic information for parents, teachers, and 
counselors to help develop a student's potential in a 
vocational area in which he is most likely to succeed. 

The linkages between the Mobile Unit emd the Community-Centered Work Experience 
Program are described here to illustrate the project's cooperative role in pro- 
viding comprehensive services to special-education students. The Community- 
Centered Work Experience Program provides an opportunity for students, as part 
of their school curriculum, to participate as work trainees in realistic job 
positions in their communities. Previously, a student was enrolled in the com- 
munity program only after he had served successfully in various in-school work 
experience programs. Because the Mobile Unit is now able to provide the Job 
Development Coordinators and teachers with more accurate assessment data, the 
student may be deemed read/ either for immediate community work experience or 
fox in-school work experience. 

Using information made available by the project, the two County Job Development 
Coordinators can now also offer several jcb placement alternatives for each 
special-education student. Although the Coordinators lead this effort, the 
Mobile Unit evaluation also assists school counselors. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselors, and special-education teachers in placing students in appropriate 
skills training or work experience to maximize their potential. 
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PART FOUR: 
PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



STUDEOTS 

The Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation offers diagnostic services to Balti- 
more County tenth-grade students in 15 special-education classes for the intel- 
lectually limited and uo the severely limited or orthopedically handicapped who 
are occasionally in need of this service. The State standard for classification 
as "inttillectually limited" is an I.Q. range of from 50 through 79. However, 
students placed in some special-education classes may also have emotional tuid/or 
physical problems which result in learning difficulties. An average high-school 
special-education class has 15 students. 

All tenth-grade students enrolled in tl*!^ Special Education Program are candidates 
for the Mobile Unit evaluation. During 1972-73, the staff expect to serve more 
than 150 students in these classes throughout the County. Rosters of potential 
students for evaluation are compiled on the basis of junior high class lists sub- 
mitted prior to van scheduling early in the fall. Most students evaluated in the 
current academic year have been participating in special-education classes since 
the primary grades. 

Once students have undergone vocational evaluation, the resulting report facili- 
tates several avenues for further development. On the basis of the report, a 
student might be recommended for further training in his local school, further 
skills training in one of the vocational technical centers, participation in the 
Community-Centered' Work Experience Program, or the services of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. 

STAFF 

In addition to the Project Director, the Mobile Unit is staffed by an Assistant 
Project Director, a Vocational Evaluator, an Evaluator Aide, and a full-time sec- 
retary. All staff are hired by the Baltimore Coianty Board of Education. The 
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Project Director, who is employed by the County as a Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, supervises van activities and coordinates these activities with other pro- 
grams. Since the Unit is part of the Office of Special Education, the Director 
is able to work closely with other County and State special-education personnel. 
In addition, he establishes liaison with the two County Job Development Coordina- 
tors who assist in placing students on the job following their vocational eval- 
uation. 

The Assistant Project Director is responsible for the day-to-day operations of 
the Unit and supervision of Unit staff, working in close coordination with coun- 
selors from ths Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, school counselors, and as- 
sociated teaching and administrative staff at each of the participating schools. 
He acts as a public relations coordinator with community agenjies and as advisor 
to the people or groups interested in initiating vocational evaluation programs. 

Evaluators must be certified by the Maryland State Board of Education. The pre- 
sent Mobile Unit Evaluator was formerly a counselor with the State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; the Evaluator Aide was recruited from industry. Both 
received extensive training arranged by the Baltimore County Office of Special 
Education in conjunction with the State Department of Education. The following 
types of pre- and in-service training are required of Evaluators and available 
to other special-education staff: 

• Coppin College, summer 1970, was the site of six weeks 
of training for all evaluators in the State of Maryland. 
The training, sponsored by the Department of Vocational 
Education with cooperation from the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, focused on vocational evaluation techniques. 

• The Maryland Evaluator Association holds two meetings each 
year for evaluators to discuss techniques and make presenta- 
tions on evaluation and vocational education projects. 

• The University of Maryland, summers of 1971 and 1972, was 
the site of one week of presentations by leading authorities 
on current evaluation methods. The workshop was attended 
by Evaluators and Evaluator Aides throughout the state. 

• A summer, 1972 workshop involved more than 15 special-educa- 
tion teachers, on a stipend from the Division of Vocational 
Technical Education, who participated in work experiences 
identical to those to which students are assigned. Teachers 
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were placed in industry, food services, hospitals, machine 
shops, and retail outlets for three weeks. On a rotating 
basis, teachers experienced five different occupations and 
then wrote job descriptions based on their observations of 
what was required for each occupation. 

• Conferences are held every year for counselors throughout the 
state who are involved in various aspects of the evaluation 
and placement of special-education students. Counselors are 
advised on new methods for developing individualized learning 
programs for students* 

In addition to these opportunities, teachers, counselors, evaluators, and admini- 
strators meet to share information on ways to develop new and innovative approaches 
for serving children with special education needs. The Mobile Unit staff has 
visited several training institutions for evaluators and schools for teachers of 
children with special needs • 

PARENTS 

The Mobile Unit's contact with parents includes the initial orientation to the 
evaluation facility and the post-evaluation conference with teacher, Evaluator, 
and other staff. Parents may also be involved in the school activities of their 
children through PTA conferences held four times a year. For the most part, each 
teacher supervising a classroom of special-education students takes the responsi- 
bility for providing parents with an opportunity to discuss their child's progress. 
The Mobile Unit's greatest service to parents is felt to be its role in providing 
them with a realistic assessment of their child's employment potential. 

COMMUNITY 

The Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation has received tremendous support from 
various agencies and businesses throughout Baltimore County. In addition to 
special-education materials provided by the County Board of Education, the Unit 
has received hardware from businesses, including gas pumps, office equipment, 
and shop equipment, all of which broaden the number of occupational "hands on" 
experiences students are exposed to in the trailer. 
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.^e Mobile unit staff also makes referrals for further evaluation or training to 

many cooperating community agencies, including: 

, ..^^^ u»ep^^.l PPhahilitatlon Unit, which offers further 
diagnostic services and treatment to those with special 
handicapping conditions . 

• ^^i Hmore League Cri ppled Children and Adults , which 
^e:cs sheltered workshops, diagnostic, treatment, therapy 
and adjustive services. 

. Maryland Association for the Retarded , which offers diagnostic 
and training services to the retarded. 

, B altimore Goodwill Industries , with vocational rehabilitation 
Fervices and job training for the handicapped. 

, Mar yland Workshop for the Blind , which offers comprehensive 
services to the blind. 

. M.v^,i.n^ rnm pr^hensive Rehab ilitation Center (DVR) , with 
comprehensive diagnostic, treatment, and training services 
for the handicapped- 

, n.„vn»v n,.rni pational Center , which has work adjustment and 
personal adjustment training for the mildly mentally re- 
tarded . 

• W estern Vocati on;,! Technical Center, which offers a career 
lab for job e>:ploration and vocational training and place- 
merit. 

, Eastern Vocational High School , which has occupational explor- 
ation and training programs. 
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PART FIVE: 
PROGRAM KV/VLUATION 



The Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation is in the process of compiling follow- 
up data on all the graduates from Baltimore County high schools who have parti- 
cipated in the evaluation since 1970. The follow-up results will be available 
in July, 1973. The Unit has also used some informal evaluation procedures to 
measure its level of success in serving youngsters with special needs. Findings 
are described in the following paragraphs. 

Guidance counselors at each of the 15 high schools have reported significant 
changes in terms of more individualized instruction for students, greater stu- 
dent pcirticipation in regular classrooms, and increased integration of special- 
education students into total school activities. 

Administrators, special-education teachers, and industrial arts teachers have all 
stated that the evaluation data have increased the level of participation of spe- 
cial-education students in the in-school work experience program and in the indus- 
trial arts program. In addition, the evaluation information has increased the 
level of communication and cooperative planning among these educators. 

The Job Development Coordinators have stated that the project's evaluation infor- 
mation has increased thei.r success in placing special-education students in com- 
muni^ty-centered work situations satisfactory to both employer and student. 

Employers have indicated that students who participated in vocational evaluation 
have tended to adjust better and to be more persistent in their work, and gener- 
ally to have developed a more mature attitude toward work. 

As a result of the Mobile Unit's evaluation and coordinating efforts, each stu- 
dent is followed-up, counseled, and/or assisted by a DVR Counselor, the school 
counselor, the teacher, and the Job Development Coordinators. Bormer procedures 
tended to be sporadic and unsystematic. A long-range follow-up on each student 
is now being administratively organized by the Mobile Unit staff, the school and 
DVR Counselors, the Job Development Coordinators, and staff in the Office of 
Special Education. 
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Before the project was initiated, DVR Counselors did not usually register special- 
education students until the twelfth grade. Because the Mobile Unit evaluation 
enables the VR Counselor to identify each student's skills and interests (without 
the cost to DVR or private evaluation services) , the Counselor can now register 
all special-education students in the tenth grade. The result has been early in- 
tervention in securing the services of DVR for special-education services, more 
successful and earlier placement in training programs or jobs, a reduction in DVR 
evaluation costs, an increase in the amount of follow-up on each student, and a 
changing attitude on the part of parents and students in accepting DVR services. 

In addition, school counselors and teachers have indicated that, in many cases, 
parents tend to take an increased interest in the child's progress in school and 
tend to be more persistent in encouraging the student to complete his formal 
school program once the Evaluation team has gauged his or her potential. 
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PART SIX: 

RECOMMENDATICWS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REPLICATION 

Because the need for the Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation was based on the 
unique distribution of population in Baltimore County, the independent nature of 
the Board of Education in Baltimore County, and the existence of special-education 
classes in most County high schools, there are several factors which one should 
consider before contemplating a similar type program. Mobile Unit staff recommend 
that there is a need to: 

m Find Evaluators and Evaluator Aides who are highly qualified 
people sensitive to current techniques in evaluation and to 
the individual needs of students with learning disabilities. 

• Promote and explain the concept of vocational evaluation 
throughout the area — to parents, students, potential employ- 
ers, and educators — prior to operation. 

• Plan the construction of the van itself so that it is siiitable 
for the area it will be operating in. Check moving regulations 
and space. 

• Consider the necessity of providing a mobile facility before 
assuming that vocational evaluation is predicated on the van 
concept. Evaluation does not require mobility: any similar 
facility —mobile or stable— can serve equally well. Population 
distribution is the important factor here. 



FOR FURTHER INF0R!4ATI0N 



For further information about the M<A)ile Unit concept, contact: 

Ms. Edna T. Warwick 
Mr. William T. Dixon 
Board of Education of Baltimore Cotanty 
6901 N. Charles Street 
Towson, Maryland 21204 
(301) 494-4221 
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MATERIALS AVAILABLE 



The following materials are available upon request from the Mobile Unit for 
Vocational Evaluation: 

Brochures 
Equipment Lists 
Project Final Report 
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PART ONE: 
INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 

SERVE is a vocationally-oriented high school program serving approximately 437 
educable mentally retarded students, students with special leeirning cind beha- 
vioral problems cuid other special needs^ in the St. Paul, Minnesota, area. The 
program is designed to prepare students in Grades 10 through 12 for job place- 
ment upon graduation and to develop work habits and social skills required for 
self-sufficiency cind total integration into the community. The SERVE model 
emphasizes, v^ere possible, the normalization cind integration of the handicapped 
student as he moves into the mainstream of secondary education and ultimately 
into a competitive work environment. 

A special classroom in each high school is the locus of activity for half the 
sdxool day. Here, a Teacher/Job Coordinator works with approximately 15 
students to carry out an individualized program in vocational education and 
job- related academic and social activities. For the remainder of the school 
day, students are scheduled for on-the-job training in the school district or 
the community, or they take specific job training at the area vocational high 
school. 

SERVE is also an administrative model for the coordination of program and fiscal 
resources for the hcuidicc^ped on the local and state level. SERVE is an acronym 
for three state agencies — Special Education, Rehabilitation and Vocational 
Education — euid is intended to symbolize their ccmbined efforts in the support 
and implementation of local SERVE programs. Since 1970, the SERVE concept has 
been implemented in 14 St. Paul school districts and has been trsmslated into 
specific state-wide guidelines for establishing and funding similar programs 
in the public school system. 



CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 



In 1966, four Special Education Directors representing school districts in the 
East Metropolitan area of St. Paul began meeting to formulate ideas for improving 
services to the handicapped. Recognizing the lack of adequate resources in 
individual districts / the special educators focused on a plan to provide pro- 
grams on a cooperative inter-district basis. The discussions led in 1969 to 
the establishment of the East Metropolitan Special Education Council (EMSEC) , 
an imibrella agency for coordinating special-education projects in 17 member 
districts. With the help of local school district, state, and federal (Office 
of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) monies, EMSEC' s Executive 
Director, special educators and school administrators began developing guidelines 
for a model work-experience program and mapping out a strategy for state- level 
coordination of resources. 

Goals and objectives for a model program were formulated, along with a program 
description identifying students to be served, admission criteria, required 
personnel and program resources, and guidelines for orgeuiization and operation. 
The most significant phase of the planning, however, addressed the issue of hew 
three state education agencies — Special Education, Rehabilitation, and Voca- 
tional Education — could coordinate resources within the framework of existing 
legislation to provide occupationally-oriented programs for the handicapped. 
The EMSEC Executive Director worked with local school personnel cind state agency 
representatives to identify areas of commonality in which the agencies could 
legally cooperate without dismantling existing programs and duplicating efforts . 

In March 1970, EMSEC presented its SERVE proposal to the State department of 
Education -- a proposal which included the specific program prototype and the 
formal conceptualization of interagency cooperation. Approval was received in 
summer, 1970, and four school districts implemented the program during 1970-71. 
Since then, 13 additional SERVE programs have been established in the St. Paul 
area, and seme 30 more projects, following the SERVE concept, are operating 
throughout the State of Minnesota. 

The State played a responsive role in the start-up of the program and continues 
to function as a sponsoring agent in approving locally initiated and formulated 
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SERVE proposals. Typically, individual SERVE programs adhere to the overall 
philosophy and goals of the SERVE concept, but vary with respect to kinds of 
sttKients served, curriculiim materials, program organization, and so on. The 
first-year costs of running a SERVE program are divided among the three state 
agencies and the local education agency. Vocational Rehabilitation, Special 
Education, and Vocational Education funds are genersdly used for SERVE personnel 
salaries. During subsequent years, the local school district must assume a 
greater proportion of operating costs as Vocational Education funds are with- 
drawn. 
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PART TWO: 
PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

Fifteen students work with a Teacher/Job Coordinator (SERVE Coordinator) for 
approximately half the school day in a SERVE classroom. Here the teacher 
designs individualized programs for each pupil conbining academic and occupa- 
tional skill activit.'!.es with work experiences in a mix appropriate for the 
student's needs. Personality develo:oirtont , social skills and good work atti- 
tudes are also stressed. Mcst SEX\7E coordinators avoid traditional curriculum 
and learning materials that frequently prove irrelevant to their students* needs 
and abilities. Rather, instruction focuses on what is practical and often 
includes everyday materials (newsp^ers, recipes, etc.). Lessons may focus on 
cooking pizza for lunch, or discussing current events, football scores and the 
like. 

• Academic Skills 

All pupils are expected to achieve measurable reading capacity and minimum 
arithmetic skills at the third-grade level by age 18. These skills are usually 
taught indirectly using occupationally-oriented materials and activities that 
focxis on basic competencies: letter-writing, job applications, grocery lists, 
reading maps, newspapers, recipes, making budgets, and keeping financial records. 
The introduction of academics into the program is usually limited to those skills 
essential for independent living and is closely coordinated with specific job- 
skill requirements • 

• Occupational Skills 

Materials are available to help students learn about the working world, to 
explore information about specific occupations, to begin to acquire basic 
ccmpetencies and skills in preparation for job placement. Additionally, 
individualized occupational activities in the classroom are closely coordinated 
with students' work experience to help improve their performance on the job. 
For example, if a student working in the cafeteria finds it difficult to measure 
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ingredients, the classroom program will be modified to include practice with 
/jolid and liquid measurements. Some classes also use cor^nercial workbooks 
addressing topics such as taxes, looking for a job, banking, and other work- 
associated subjects. These materials are always geared to the reading level 
of SERVE students. 

• Mainstream Integration 

SERVE students are not isolated in a special classrocro. Where possible, they 
participate in regular classes such as physical education, vocational education 
and industrial arts courses, cooking classes for both malos and females, cind so 
on. Maximvnn flexibility is built into student schedules so they can move into 
the mainstream as their needs, interests and abilities change. Students also 
mix with other high-school students at lunch time and after school. They are 
particularly encouraged to participate fully in extracurricular activities that 
do not conflict with job schedules. 

• Enrichment Activities 

The instructional program is further enriched through field trips to businesses 
and industry, guest speakers, and other recreational activities designed to 
promote ccmaunication and enhance social skills. 

ON-THE-JOB WORK EXPERIENCES 

Each student receives a number of work experiences in different kinds of set- 
tings before high-school gradua':lon. The number a.id types of placements will 
depend on the individual's abilities and interests, and will be made by both 
the SERVE Coordinator and the Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor through 
formal evaluation and assessment of vocativ :1 readiness and skills. The work 
experience portion of the program is mora than a job. It is designed not only 
to train the student in a specific skill, but also to help him establish effec- 
tive work habits that can be transferred to any job. 

Ninth- and tenth-grade entering pupils are nonnally assigned to "semi-sheltered" 
jobs within the school district for several hours a day — for example, cafe- 
teria service, custodial work, building and grounds maintenance, or clerical 
work. A nxjmber of work positions are also available in programs coorriinated 
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by EMSEC. This work experience, keyed to an instructional program, serves 
vocational exploration rather than specific job training purposes. 

At the tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade levels, the emphasis shifts to job 
placement outside the sheltered school environment. Students work for at least 
three hours a day in ccnmtunity gas stations, restaurants, nursing homes, green- 
houses, auto mechanics shops, shoe stores and light industry. Other placement 
opportunities are available for students who are unable to perform in a competi- 
tive work situation or who prefer alternative training programs such as semi- 
sheltered workshops, occupational training centers, or specific job training 
at the District 916 Vo-Tech Institute. 

The SERVE Coordinator monitors each student's work experience, making frequent 
on-the-job visits, keeping close contact with employers and resolving any prob- 
lems between student and employer. The employer is required to submit progress 
reports evaluating the student trainee's personal and work habits, job perfor- 
mance, and social skills. 

Counseling and Guidance 

The Teacher/Coordinator provides weekly counseling and review sessions for each 
student to determine problems and progress in both classroom and on-the-job 
experiences. The instructor must also take into consideration the long-range 
goals for each student as he moves through high school and into the community, 
coordinating plans with the Vocational Adjustment Coordinator or Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor assigned by the State Department of Vocational Rehabi- 
litation. 

Placement and Follcw-Up 

On completion of the high-school program, or at age 21, SERVE students are 
placed in jobs or referred to the VR Counselor for further training. Place- 
ment is determined by the SERVE Coordinator, the VR Counselor and the school 
psychologist, based on the student's case history, evaluation, classroon per- 
formance, and work experience. Every effort is made to place graduating seniors 
in full-time competitive jobs, but students are also expected to actively seek 
out and apply for anployment. Continued employment in a work- training station 
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after graduation is discouraged, since students should be able to demonstrate 
that they know how to get and keep a 30b. Approximately 70% of SERVERS graduates 
find positions in service occupations, while others are employed in offices or 
industrial plants. Sane elect to continue training at 916 Vo-Tech Institute 
under the guidance of the SERVE Center staff (see Part Three, Notable Features) . 
If, upon graduation, a student is imable to work in a corauunity job, he or she 
may be placed in a sheltered workshop, receiving assistance from the VR Counselor 
until deemed employable. 

The VR Counselor is required to follow up job placements for a minimum period 
of 30 days. Many SERVE coordinators have informally kept records on graduate 
students for as long as three years. While such procedures are not required, 
. th^ provide an indication of the continued employability of SERVE students . 
No long-term follow-up and evaluation of SERVE st^iijte is required or planned 
at this time. 



UNIPACs 

By Septenber 1973, SERVE programs throughout the state plan to be using UNIPACs, 
a new curriculum consisting of 83 individualized learning packets. During a 
six-week sumner institute in 1972, a team of 24 writers, 6 consultants and 
support staff worked to produce these materials. This effort was jointly 
funded for $52,000 by Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Individual UNIPACs are approxijaately 50 to 60 pages long, which together provide 
a sequenced program for all special-needs students enrolled in high school work- 
experience programs. Units cover such topics as human relations, self -under- 
standing, how to work, why work, lifestyle and leisure time, as well as instruc- 
tion in specific occupational courses and related skills. The packets were 
developed in response to a need for easy-to-use, non-traditional learning ma- 
terials for handicapped students. SERVE wanted materials with a reading level 
appropriate for educable mentally retarded and other special students, materials 
different f ran those which students often associate with past failures. UNIPACs 
contain practical and relevant materials designed to prepare a student not only 
for a job, but also for independent living and full integration into the ccnrniu- 
nity. The packets are designed to be flexible, offering variety and choice for 
each student's needs cuxd interests. 



PART THJREE: 
NOTABLE FEATURES 



THE SERTE CONCEPT 

A noteworthy feature of the SERVE program, fundamental to its success, is the 
concept of interagency cooperation. SERVE represents a cooperative working 
relationship among three Department of Education agencies — Special Education 
Section; Division of Vocational Education; Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
But SERVE also syinbolizes changing concepts of each agency's role and responsi- 
bility and a^breakdown of barriers associated with rigid single-purpose agency 
mandates . 

.Prior to SERVE* s inception, each agency and its associated programs operated 
rather autonomously. According to state representatives, vocational education 
courses were not geared to the needs of the handicapped and, as a rule, handi- 
capped students had not been enrolled in vocational education courses. Instruc- 
tional materials and their presentation were often inappropriate for handicapped 
students, and Voc-Ed teachers traditionally had no specific training in special- 
education techniques, nor were they familiar with special students' needs. 
Special Education, on the other hand, addressed itself almost exclusively to 
standard basic skills courses. Little if any emphasis was placed on vocational 
preparation for the future or on providing necessary work- experience. Mar^ 
special education students, consequently, dropped out of school or graduated 
with little preparation for ccmpetitive job employment. Most became Vocational 
Rehabilitation clients with limited vocational and life skills. Job placement 
was difficult, if not impossible. 

As a result of the SERVE concept, the three agencies re-evaluated the traditional 
definitions of their mandates and developed several exemplary cooperative arrange- 
ments : 

• Where Teacher/Coordinators had typically specialized exclu- 
sively in special education or vocational education, now 
they are required to be certified in both fields. 




• The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation has placed a new 
emphasis on early intervention and has broadened its mandate 
to include services to many high school-aged handicapped 
students^ 

• VR's data system is being used cooperatively to collect and 
store data on SERVE clients. This information is retrievable 
and available to all the agencies involved* 

o All three agencies, together with the local educational 
agency, jointly fund SERVE personnel salaries* 

• The Coordinator of Vocational Programs for the Handicapped 
is a Vocational Education position paid for by Special 
Education funds; this Coordinator is accountable to both 
agencies • 

• The Vocational Adjustment Coordinator is responsible to 
both the local public schools and the district VR office. 

• The original UNIPACs grant was jointly funded by Special 
Education and Vocational Education. 

m The new 916 Vo-Tech Institute is a regular Voc-Ed facility 
which, enrolls both SERVE and non-handicapped students. 

SERVE CENTER 

In addition to the SERVE programs operating in the local high schools, a special 
SERVE Center has recently been established at the area vocational high school. 
Intermediate District 916 Vo-Tech Institute. The Center's aim is to involve 
students with vocational handicaps — physical, emotional, intellectual, educa- 
tional or cultural disadvantages — in all training "programs offered at the 
Institute, and to serve any student enrolled in the Institute who demonstrates 
a need for special help. Additionally, it works on a cooperative basis with 
students from six regular high school SEWE programs located in the intermediary 
district. These students leave their high schools on a daily part-time basis 
to attend Vo-Tech classes. The Center is currently working with 85 pregraduate 
students and 127 postgraduates enrolled in more thar* half of the 53 Vo-Tech 
courses . 

The 916 Center is designed to help students select, prepare for and enter appro- 
priate vocations. Services to special-needs students include a career explora- 
tion and pre-vocational orientation program, a vocational evaluation program, 
counseling and individualized tutoring, and personal and work- adjustment guidance 
to prepare students for independent living and full anployment. The SERVE Center 
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is not an isolated program within the institute; Center staff simply provide 
support services to special-needs students integrated into regular classrooms. 
A special SERVE Program Director works with a staff of eight to provide the 
following services; 

• Career Exploration and Pre-Vocational Orientation 

All students referred to the SERVE Center receive an orientation to the Institute 
and the world of work. In one-hour blocks of time students are introduced to the 
working world and to various industries via slide/tape presentations. Using 
a checklist, students can select work areas that interest them and see more 
detailed slide presentations. The orientation process also includes instruction 
in independent living skills and personal work adjustment. 

• Work/Evaluation Center 

Now under construction, this Center will serve 50 students on a half-day basis. 
(Students may work in the Center from one to six weeks prior to being placed 
in regular Vo-Tech courses.) The Center will house numerous simulated work 
stations — metalwork, laundry service, food service, etc. — where a student 
can try out different jobs. The try-out is a sequenced learning experience 
designed to evaluate the student's interest and abilities in various jobs and 
his potential for success. Two Instructor/Evaluators monitor the students (on 
a 1:5 teacher/student ratio) and are responsible for evaluation, placement in 
regular Vo-Tech programs, in-house follow-up and work adjustment. 

• Individualized Tutoring Program 

Three SERVE instructional aides are available to provide any SERVE student with 
individualized help in completing his or her course of stu^. The aide is 
responsible for counseling bdtiavioral and motivation problems and providing 
instructional assistance. They do no classroom teaching themselves, but serve 
as floating counselors to both regular vocational teachers and their special- 
needs students. 

• SERVE Resources Center 

A Learning Resources Center is now being set up to provide back-up curriculum 
materials for all SERVE students — those working in the Evaluation Center and 
those enrolled in regular classes. The Center offers literature geared to the 
SERVE student's reading level and extensive self -paced, self -instructional audio- 
visual materials. 

ERIC 10 



PART POUR: 
PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



STUDENTS 

Student Demographics 

SERVE provides work-experience programs for special students between the ages 
of 14 and 21. Approximately 437 students are currently enrolled in 17 programs 
operating in 13 EMSEC school districts* Eighty-five of these students attend 
the 916 Vo-Tech Institute, where an additional 127 postgraduate students are 
enrolled in the SERVE Center. Approximately two-thirds of the students are 
male, although the male/female ratio varies from program to program. 

SERVE clients are students who can benefit frcm educationad alternatives to the 
traditional acadmic classroom and who have handicaps vrtxich prevent them from 
participating in regular vocational programs. Most individual programs focus 
primarily on the educable mentally retarded (80%) and students with special 
learning and behavior problems (20%) • The specific number and types of students 
accepted into local SERVE programs depend on local objectives and priorities, 
size of the school district, and availability of local ftinds. Some districts 
accept only the mentally retarded while others also serve emotionally disturbed 
and culturally disadvantaged students. 

Selection 

SERVE students may cone fron either special education classes or the school's 
mainstream program and are typically identified for the program by teachers or 
counselors and/or the special education staff. All reccxmnendations are presented 
to a screening canmittee composed of the sdaool principal, the Special Education 
Director, the Vocational Education Director^ the school psychologist, the SERVE 
Coordinator and the Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor assigned to the school. 
The committee reviews case files, including referral, diagnostic and assessment 
information, and makes a placement decision. 
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In order to qualify for the program, students must be developed socially to the 
extent that they can function in a work- experience program, and they must meet 
the handicapped criteria specified in State Department of Education guidelines. 
Acceptance is also based on the student's demonstrated interest in going on to 
high school and the parents* interest and willingness to help him do so. 
Within this general framework, local programs may develop more specific admission 
criteria. One typical senior high school SERVE program selects students who 
have completed junior high school and performed well in a school setting; have 
shown interest in preparing for eventual full employment and have the potential 
to do work appropriate to their ability; and who are motivated to improve them- 
selves. 

When a student has been accepted into the SERVE program, usually on a first- 
year trial basis, the Teacher/Job Coordinator contacts his parents, assigns 
staff to work with him, and outlines an individualized program. 

STAFF 

Each of the local SERVE programs employs at least one Teacher/Job Coordinator 
(also called SERVE Coordinator) full-time, and has the part-time services of 
either a Vocational Adjustment Coordinator (VAC) or a Vocational Rehabilitation 
(VR) Counselor. In addition, all the special services personnel in the school 
district, including speech therapists, nursing staff, tutors, social workers, 
psychologists, counselors, and remedial reading teachers, provide back-up support 
to teachers and students through the school district's Director of Special 
Services. Local Vocational Education staff also participate in the program 
when SERVE students are enrolled in their classes* SERVE programs located in 
School District No. 916 may receive services from the SERVE Center staff at the 
Vo-Tech Institute. 

Specific staff patterns and division of labor vary from program to program. 
The following descriptions, however, are fairly representative of all SERVE 
programs : 

• Teacher/Jcd3 Coordinators 
These are key staff, each having responsibility for about 15 students. The 
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Coordinator's day is divided between classroom and coninunity activities including 
job development, employer contacts, monitoring work stations, and public rela- 
tions. He or she is responsible for developing an individualized plan for each 
student and implementing that plan in the classroom and community work stations. 
Other responsjLbilities are curriculum development, teaching basic skills, work 
adjustment, work evaluation, referrals, and coordination of the student's total 
program. Operating under an extended (four-week) contract, he also helps students 
make the tremsition to summer vacation and retain their jobs during this period. 

• Vocational Adjustment Coordinators (VACs) and Vocational 
Rehabilitation CVR) Counselors 

These people are contributed by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
SERVE. They work with SERVE and other handicapped students age 16 or older as 
Vocational Rehabilitation clients , counseling them, securing jobs, training, 
cind other vocational services. VR c£ise service monies are available to purchase 
these services. The Rehabilitation Counselor or VAC continues to serve any 
student still not employed upon graduation. For those who are successfully 
placed, the counselor provides follow-up. Both the VAC and the VR Counselor 
are supervised by the district VR office and must follow the regulations and 
fulfill the reporting requirement:s of that agency. 

While the positions are quite similar, several differences between the VAC euid 
the VR Counselor should be underscored. The VAC, unlike the VR Counselor who 
works with many clients in addition to the handicapped students he may serve, 
is a specialist working exclusively with students. He tends to have a pro- 
fessional background in education rather than vocational rehabilitation. The 
Rehabilitation Counselor is a VR employee, while the VAC is an employee of the 
school district, responsible both to the district and to VR. Only those school 
districts which participated in the VAC program when it was initiated in the 
1960s have VACs; other districts are served by VR Coimselors. 

Recruitment and Selection 

Staff recruitment and selection Cexcept for the Rehabilitation Counselor) is 

accomplished through the regular hiring channels of the piablic school system. 

Frequently, SERVE staff were previously employed by the schools in another 
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capacity (e.g., special education teacher) and were active in initiating SERVE 
in their areas. While originally Teacher/ Job Coordinators tended to have either 
special education or vocational education backgrounds, they are now required to 
be certified in both fields. SEPOT) coordinators must also have skills not 
usually associated with teaching, such as an ability to relate to community 
members, and to promote the program through pviblic relations. 

Training 

Both pre- and in-service training institutes have been sponsored by EMSEC over 
the past two years for SERVE Coordinators and other school personnel working 
with Hie handicapped. The training program offers both free and tuition course 
work varying in length from two days to two months. Topics cover special edu- 
cation as well as vocational and industrial education areas as they relate to 
special students, and focus on guidance, counseling, and measurement techniques 
for behavioral assessment. Most courses are taught by University of Minnesota 
faculty and earn from three to six cpiarter credits. Some may be applied toward 
dual certification in special education and vocational education. 

Three courses, one required for all SERVE Coordinators, were offered in the 
summer of 1971; three additional institutes were presented during the 1971-72 
school year and a special workshop was arranged in summer 1972 at the 916 Vo- 
Tech Institute. Similar programs are scheduled through 1976 under a new four- 
jdiase Special Study Institute recently funded by the State Special Education 
section. The institutes are open to all personnel within the EMSEC school 
districts who are associated with programs for the handicapped. Enrollment, 
however, is usually limited and priorities must be established by identifying 
vrtiich groups can most benefit from a particular institute offering. 

P/aPENTS 



The SERVE program requires that parents be fully informed and supportive of 
the work-experience program and their child's individualized instructional 
set-up. Parents are consulted before a youngster is enrolled in SERVE, and 
two consent forms must be signed prior to student placement in work- experience. 
The ParentrSchool Counseling Agreement and the Job Placement Agreement, together 
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with an initial conference with the SERVE Coordinator, are officially required 
and designed to inform parents of the program's objectives and to clarify parental 
responsibility. Parents are similarly involved in the assessment of their child's 
abilities and potential when he completes the high school program and is ready 
for full-time employment. 

SERVE Coordinators meet with parents in both the home and school setting to 
promote parental support and to ensure that parents are fully aware of their 
child's problems and progress. Newsletters, report cards, open houses, and 
written reports are also typical of the media used by some prograis ^ provide 
feedback to parents. 

C0MI4UNITY 

SERVE Coordinators and other school personnel are actively engaged in a variety 
of projects to enhance visibility of the SERVE program in the community. Such 
projects, designed to recruit prospective employers and to promote understanding 
of SERVE students' special needs and talents, include the distribution of infor- 
mative brochures, public-service radio broadcasts, presentations before service 
groups such as local associations for retarded children, and the establishment 
of on-going relationships with business and coranunity lea,<3ers. 

Most SERVE programs are assisted by Advisory Councils composed of representatives 
from industry, public and private agencies, parents, educators, and concerned 
community members. While they have no decision-making authority, the Councils 
bring together a resource group with many areas of expertise and provide pro- 
fessional council in specific j<±> skill training. 

Many resources and contacts are made possible as a result of coordinated efforts 
between SERVE and the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. This coopera- 
tive relationship has made available to SERVE students extensive community 
medical, diagnostic, work adjustment and support services. 
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PART FIVE: 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 

INTER-DISTRICT LEVEL 

Because SERVES are subject to the policy structures of their local school dis- 
tricts, each project is responsible for establishing its own evaluacion design 
to assess program operations and student achieveioent. Thus far, no funds have 
been appropriated by the state or jointly set aside by the school districts to 
conduct an overall long-term evaluation. 

EMSEC, as coordinating agency, evaluates programs in each district in terms of 
how many students receive these services (using 1969-70 as a base line) . Since 
SERVE operates at the inter-district and the state level as a concept of inter- 
agency cooperation and not as a single program, success can be measured only in 
terms of the effectiveness of the administrative model in channeling resources 
to local districts for start-up and continued operation. From this perspective, 
SERVE has proved to be a successful coordinating mech anism in the establishment 
of some 45 programs throughout the state of Minnesota. 

Data on the nxamber of SERVE graduates and type of employment secured or further 
training provided are available from school case files and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation records. Formal VR and informal Teacher/Job Coordinator follow-up pro- 
vides additional information relative to the stated SERVE goal of full employ- 
ment for all students. With the exception of VR records, however, there is no 
central data file at this time. Data collection, recordkeeping, and evaluation 
remain the responsibility of the individual, autonomous school districts. 

LOCAL LEVEL 

Each SERVE program is required by law to maintain complete records comparable 
to those required for other students in public schools for all SERVE students, 
including report card and test data, personal and family data, case histories, 
work experience records, attendance records, and job progress reports. Funding 
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agencies specify that all SERVE programs must also have an evaluation component 
which reports evaluation findings and outcomes in terms of program objectives. 

Because no two SERVE programs are exactly alike i each program develops its own 
evaluation procedures and techniques to define program goals# assess progress, 
and determine student achievement. ConsDon evaluation procedures are: 

m Instructional Program 

SERVE personnel are generally required to submit periodic progress i^?ports and 
year-end reports including a profile of student enrollment and status, changes 
in student status, a review of the VAC or VR Counselor's activities, a summary 
of significant events or changes in program operation, and a statement of prob- 
lems encountered. Such progress reports are normally reviewed by the school 
administration including the Directors of Special Education and Vocational Ed- 
ucation. In some cases, administrators also prepare independent evaluation re- 
ports on the SERVE program. 

• Student Evaluation 

All students must be evaluated by the school psychologist and a screening com- 
mittee prior to enrollment in SERVE. Stcuidard test batteries, interest and 
reading tests, and vocational skills assessments nay be administered. When a 
student enters SERVE, he does so on a one-*year i:rlal basis* His subsequent 
progress is assessed in the following ways: 

• Teachers are responsible for designing evaluation 
instruments that measure acquisition of behavioral 
objectives and the appropriateness of selected 
materials. 

• Individual student progress reports are submitted 
to the school administrators on a regular basis. 

• Employers are required to submit evaluation forms 
on trainees to help determine their social adjust*- 
ment and job training progress. 

• Vocational Rehabilitation personnel provide medical 
and vocational evaluation at comprehensive rehabil- 
itation centers. 

• The Vo-Tech Institute Serve Evaluation Center will 
provide extensive testing sezrvices, work sanqple 
testing, and job try-out for a six-week evaluation 
period. 
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PART SIX: 

RHCOMMENDATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REPLICATION 

SERVE administrators feel that the interagency cooperative concept can be repli- 
cated in other states, even those with different administrative and educational 
structures. Basically, the concept stresses a redefinition of roles and respon- 
sibilities within the framework of already existing legislation. What was re- 
quired to establish SERVE was a concerted effort to iron out contradictions, 
gaps and overlaps among the guidelines and mandates for each agency in order to 
resolve start-up conflicts. Once the precise formula for funding and administra- 
tive responsibility had been conceptualized and accepted, the model functioned 
without recurrent problems as each new SERVE program was implemented locally. 

The concept of a SERVE program located in a large area vocational high school 
need not be difficult to replicate. The purpose of the SERVE Center is to pro- 
vide support and supplementary sei vices to special-needs students so they can 
succeed in the regular classroom setting. Replication is not contingent on a 
specific staffing pattern, the courses offered, or an elaborate and sophisticated 
vocational education facility. However, SERVE personnel stress the importance of: 

^ Establishing a cooperative working arrangement with 
regular vocational education teachers. 

• Establishing specific procedures for identifying 
students who need special help and referring them 
to the support staff. 

• Providing instructional materials geared to the 
students' reading level. 

• Providing individualized tutoring and counseling as 
needed. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

For further information about SERVE, contact: 

Charles F. Wrobel, Manager for Special Needs Programs 
Special Intermediate School District #91G 
3300 Century Avenue North 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110 
(612) 770-2351 Ext. 321 
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materia: O AVAILABLE 



The following program materials are available upon request at the above address. 

SERVE Work/Experience Narrative for Senior High School 
Programs for Handicapped - Disadvantaged. Cost: $2.50 
for duplication, mailing and handling. 

SERVE Center Narrative at #91S on Vocational Education. 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling, Work Adjustment Train- 
ing and Integration of Special Needs Students into Regular 
Vocational Education Programs. Cost: $2.00 for duplica- 
tion, mailing and handling. 
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PART ONE: 
INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 

Project Worker of Fuller ton, California, attempts to bring together the teen- 
aged handicapped job seeker and the world of work by providing educable mentally 
retarded, educationally handicapped (learning disabled) , and orthopedically 
handicapped high-sdiool students with job-entry skills. Students learn how to 
locate jc±)s in the community, job interview techniques, selected job skills, 
and perform on- and off-campus job training. Project Worker's primary goal is 
not merely job placement for handicapped students, but placement in better jobs 
with higher skill levels and pay thein are traditionally available for these 
students. The Project makes extensive use of video-tapes for on-campus pre- 
employment instruction, orientation training in specific job skills, employment 
facilitation, and performance eveduation. 

The program serves approximately 220 students (grades 9 through 12) in the 
Fullerton Union High School District (encompassing the Los Angeles s\±>urbs of 
Buena Park, Fullerton, La Habra, Lowell, and Yorba Linda) . Not a self-contained 
program. Project Worker is incorporated into 23 special-education classes in 
eight high schools throughout the District. The extent to which individual 
classes incorporate the Project Worker program varies considerably, depending 
for the most part on the teacher's attitude toward vocational education. As 
understanding and support for vocational education grow, so does Project 
Worker. 

CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

In 1969 the Fullerton Union High School District's Administrator of Instruc- 
tional Services and the Director of Exceptional Pupil Services conducted an 
informal assessment which revealed that the District's special-education pro- 
grams were not preparing handicapped students with the marketable skills neces- 
sary for them to make it in the world of work. In a proposal to the Bureau of 
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Education for the Handicapped in May of 1969, the administrators suggested a 
vocational program which would offer students training in specific job skills 
through video-tape techniques. 

Initiated in September 1969, Project Worker set about making contacts with 
local industry for job placement and video-taping of various occupational 
skills. In the schools, pre-employment training began, followed by job place- 
ment and student on-the-job performance evaluation. As it has grown, the pro- 
gram has improved its taping equipment and techniques and has produced approxi- 
mately 90 tapes dealing with occupations in food services, medical services, 
general manufacturing, machine trades, and others. In 1970-71, Project Worker 
developed a cooperative plan with the State Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation to assist in vocational counseling, training and placement of students 
on-the-job. The program's staff, aside from the 23 special-education teachers 
in District high schools, consists of three full-time people who draw on the 
District's considerable resources ~ both personnel and technical — to help 
meet the Project's goals. 

Project Worker has two sources of federal support: Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and Vocational Education Act funds allocated through the State 
Department of Education. On the local level, the Fullerton Union High School 
District has matched these federal funds for the past three years and has 
accepted the major financial responsibility for maintaining the program in 
the future. Program budget is approximately $60,000 per year, with federal 
funds supplying about half for the equipment, and the District supplying the 
other half for project personnel. 
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PART WO: 
NOTABLE FEATURES 



THE PROJECT WORKER CONCEPT 

Each high-school teacher selects those aspects of Project Worker which fit the 
curriculum needs of his or her classroom, revising and adapting where necessary. 
The greater the emphasis on vocational goals , the more the Project Worker model 
is incorporated. 

The program is intended to begin in the student's freshman year of high school 
with pre-employment training. Students prepare complete listings of community 
jobs, using telephone directories and newspapers. They practice locating the 
various jobs using local newspaper want ads and the Yellov/ Pages of the tele- 
phone directory. They also use the telephone and a tape recorder to practice 
calls to a prospective employer. Pre-employment training also uses role-playing 
with the teacher acting as a potential employer. These sessions are video-taped 
^cind played back for critique purposes, and a checklist is used as a critique 
instrument. Although the extent to which this activity is used varies from 
class to class, it is one of the major tasks performed with Project Worker 
equipment. 

The next step is selection of a paurticular job area. Students are shewn the 
Project's Job Overview Tapes depicting workers at their actual job stations 
performing routine tasks. These tapes give students an idea of skills needed 
and general working conditions for a particular job. In consultation with the 
Project's Work Experience Counselor and his own teacher, the student determines 
which area he wishes to specialize in. If he needs help, the Counselor adminis- 
ters a variety of tests* usually including the General Aptitude Test Battery, 
to help him determine his strongest areas. 

Students now do exploratory work in their job areas by working for a limited 
period Cless than a total of 30 hours) at a particular vocation. If they 
enjoy the occupation, they proceed to specific job skills taught by "mock-ups" 
(simulated situations often involving machines donated by business and industry) 
and video-tapes. Qhe Project uses two kinds of tapes for detailed classroom 
training: 
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• Skill Application Tapes 

Used to demonstrate how a particular task is performed by providing step-by- 
step instructions. In mai^ cases, a specific tool or machine, or a simulated 
model, is required. The student watches the tape as many times as needed before 
practicing the task along with, or immediately after, the tape. For example, 
each step in operating a drapery machine is explained in detciil and demonstrated 
on tape. When he's ready, the student practices on a machine lent by the 
company . 

• Skill Drill Tapes 

This is a teaching machine method using a programmed flash-card technique. 
Explanation and demonstration of hew to perform a tcisk is followed by a series 
of problems. For example, instructions on how to fill out a Master Charge sales 
slip is followed by a series of problems with different items, prices, and 
departments. There are also skill drill tapes for general related skills such 
as addition and change making. Figure 1 on the following page includes samples 
from the tape catalogue to illustrate the kinds of tapes prepared for two service 
occupations . 

All tapes are accompanied by appropriate student materials (sales tax chcurts, 
etc.) and teacher manuals, vrtiich include the relevant job description, a list 
of necesscoy equipment and materials and their sources, the behavioral objec- 
tives of the lessons, training procedures, forms of evaluation, and problem 
answers . 

When the student is able to perform the job without help from the tape, he is 
himself taped in the classroom in simulated working conditions. Student and 
teacher compare this tape with worker performsmces on the skill tapes, and 
errors are corrected through further practice. 

In their sophanore year, students receive on-Ccunpus work assignments to help 
them adapt to a working situation and to gain skills in a less demanding and 
more closely supervised position than in the outside world. In the junior 
year, students are placed, in part-time jobs in the community where they con- 
tinue to work during their senior year. 



Figure !• Sample Page From Video-Tape Catalogue 



AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 



J(B TITLE: Service Station Attendant 



Type of Tape 


Subject 


Company 


Seq. 


Length 


Catalog No. 




Overview 




Bob's Shell 


1 


6:40 


WAO-OAl . 1 


Ovprvi pw 


Seven Steps to Success 
(Short Cartoon 
Introduction) 


Standard Oil 


1 


11:00 


WA2-0A1 . 1 


Overview 


Seven Steps to Success 
(Detailed Explanation 
of Each Step) 


Standard Oil 


2 


23:00 


WA2-OA1.2 


Overview 


Capital for Quality 
(Information on Gas 
Station Products) 


Standard Oil 


1 


20:00 


Wi^2-0B1.1 


Skill Drill 


Gasoline Credit Cards 


Standard Oil 


1 


20:00 


WA2-OB3 .1 


Skill Appl. 


How to Use the Credit 
Card In^rinter 


Standard Oil 


1 


10:00 


WA2-0C2 . 1 


Skill Appl. 


How to Use the 

Specification Book 


Standard Oil 


1 


20:00 


WA2-0D2.1 


Skill Appl. 


How to Use the 
Price Book 


Stamdard Oil 


1 


10:00 


WA2-OE2.1 


Skill Appl. 


Filling Out the 
Work Order 


Standard Oil 


1 


•30:00 


WA2-0F2.1 



FOOD SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Waitress 



Type of Tape 



Subject 



Company 



Seq. 



Length 



Catalog No, 



Overview 
Skill Drill 
Skill Drill 
Skill Drill 
Skill Drill 
Skill Drill 
Skill Drill 
Skill App. 



Food Identification 

Food Identification 

Menu Abbreviations 

Menu Reading 

Menu Reading 

Waitress Dialogue 

Preparing Fountain 
Items 



Alphy^s 
Alphy's 
Alphy • s 
Alphy 's 
Alphy 's 
Alphy 's 
Alphy 's 
Alphy 's 



1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



17:20 
17:00 
25:00 
15:00 
28:20 
27:00 
18:00 
16:30 



AAO-OAl.l 
AA0-0A3.1 
AA0-0A3.2 
AA0-0B3.1 
AA0-0C3.1 
AA0-0C3.2 
AA0-0D3.1 
AA0-0E3.1 
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When students feel ccmpetent in their chosen skill areas, they are taped at 
work in the classroom, and the tape is shown to an employer who may hire the 
student or make reconmendations for further training. In the latter case, the 
student is re- taped when he feels ready. Once employed, the student is closely 
supervised by his employer and the Work Experience Counselor, and is offered 
individual or groi^ counseling to help him adjust to the world of work. 

The program is extremely flexible. If students who are referred to the Project 
need further testing or additional services, the Work Experience Counselor 
refers them to the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. Those who enter 
after the freshman year and already have basic skills can take an on-campus jcb 
with supervision or a part-time off-campus job with reinforcement in the 
classroom. Those with higher-level skills are referred to the more advanced 
Regional Occupation Program. Students with difficult behavioral problems are 
referred to the Goodwill Evaluation Center for training. 

Again, the objective of Project Worker is to place nandicapped students in 
jobs that they traditionally could not attain. The program treuns its students 
in specific vocations so that upon graduation they leave not with a limited 
general education, but with a mastered, marketable job skill. 



PABT THREE: 
PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



STUDENTS 



Stiident Demographics 

Project Worker serves 221 stiidents in 23 District special-education classes: 
98 educable mentally retarded (EMR) stvidents; 197 educationally handicapped (EH) 
students; and 27 orthopedically handicapped (OH) students. The students come 
from families ranging from lower to upper middle-class, with a majority in the 
lower middle-class category. Ten percent of the students are from minority 
groups~8% are Spanish-American, the rest are divided among black. Oriental, 
American Indi£m and other groups. 



Selection 

Students are r.ef erred to the program by parents, teachers, school counselors, 
or administrators. Approximately 70% of all EMR, EH, and OH students in the 
District are involved to some extent in Project Worker. EMR students have, on 
the whole, been more actively involved in the program than other kinds of handi- 
capped students because most EMR teachers have readily adopted the Project's 
goals. Teachers of the EH students have not accepted the program's philosophy 
as readily and only minimally involve their students in Project Wbrker curri- 
culum. (They may use some of the Project's video-tapes as supplementary mater- 
ials or may occasionally place a student in work-study.) The EH teachers are 
not willing to accept vocational education as a valid, primary goal for their 
students either because they view their students as potentially college-bound 
and not in need of vocational preparation, or because they feel that accepting 
vocational education fosters an undesirable link between their students and 
tiiose in EMR classes who are involved in Project Worker. Project staff point 
out that, unfortunately, most of the EH students have not continued with col- 
lege and have left high school without marketable skills. 

Orthopedically handicapped (OH) students are less involved in the Project than 
.^EMB. and, EH students. The Project's training tapes are directed toward the 
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larger audience, and although a single tape may be applicable to both EMR and 
EH students, it is often not appropriate for OH students, whose physical handi- 
caps severely limit their range of employment* Even within the OH category, the 
various types of handicaps create a broad range of capabilities and limitations 
which would require tapes on a one-to-one basis. This is financially prohibi- 
tive for Project Worker. Until the needs of these students can be met individ- 
ually, their participation in the program will remain minimal. 

Placement and Follow-Up 

Students who are involved in the complete Project Worker program are matched 
up with jobs in the community and usually begin to work part-time in their jun- 
ior year. Past student placements have included such occupations as assembler, 
teacher's aide, cook, lab assistant, and picture framer. These students continue 
their part-time work until graduation, whan they become full-time employees. 

The follow-up process begins while the student is still in school working part- 
time and involves three procedures: 

• Once a, week the student fills out a progress report with the 
employer's signature indicating the number of hours worked. 

• Once each quarter the employer fills out a progress report. 

• At least once each quarter the Work Experience Counselor visits 
the employer to discuss the student's performance. 

This form of follow-up helps ensure a placement appropriate for both the 
employer and the employee. It is also used to evaluate and refine the program 
itself. After students have graduated from Project Worker, either the Special 
Education Department Head or the Work Experience Counselor maintains contact in 
order to compile statistical data for program evaluation. 

STAFF 

Project Worker's staff consists of three full-time people— the Work Experience 
Counselor, a Television Technical Advisor, and a clerk-typist — in addition to 
some support personnel from the school district. 
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• Work Experience Coimselor 

This person is the link between the community , teachers, students, television 
crew and the administrative staff. In addition to the guidance and testing ac- 
tivities already roentionedr he coordinates the planning and production of video- 
tapes taking into account the needs of students and requests of teachers. He 
helps teachers develop training programs, contacts community employers, and 
establishes work stations and job opportunities. He also supervises students 
on the job and compiles evaluation data. 

• Television Technical Advisor 

He directs the production of video-tapes, helps write and produce scripts and 
tapes, organizes the Project's video-tape bank, and supervises a taping crew at 
the Instructional Materials Center in Fullerton. 

Several School District staff members are also involved with the program: 

• Director of Exceptional Pupil Services 

This person administers all special-education programs for the District and functions 
as the program's Director. His Project Woricer responsibililiies include program 
development, in-service training, budgets and staff selection. He is directly 
responsible to the District's Administrator of Instructional Services. 

m Coordinator of Instructional Materials 

The coordinator is responsible for all instructional materials, audio-visual 
equipment and texts, and the development of the library programs in the District. 
He acts in an advisory capacity for all media aspects of the program. 

• Coordinator of Vocational Education 

Coordinator of all District vocational programs, this person supervises Project 
Worker's day-to-day operations, including planning and video-tape production, 
and placement and supervision of students by the Work Experience Counselor. 

The Instructional Materials Center is the audio-visual resource center for the 
District and provides supportive services to Project Worker, particularly to the 
Television Technical Advisor and the part-time Video Technician. The Center is 
the operating base for the Project's staff and depository for the occupational 
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video-tape bank. lis mentioned earliei / the District has a contract with the 
State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation for one full-time counselor and 
ancillary services for handicapped children, including evaluation, financial 
support for training schools, transportation or health needs, and job plaremtMit . 

Although the program does not have any volunteers, it does receive free services 
from various sources. The Fullerton Union High School District makes available 
to students and teachers in special programs the services of 35 full-time coun- 
selors, one half-time and four full-time psychologists. Also, the District is 
under contract with the North Orange Child Guidance Center for psychiatric eval- 
viation services. A licensed neurological pediatrician is employed on an as-needed 
basis. 



Selection 

Special-education teachers and Project Worker staff are interviewed by School 
District personnel and, if they pass the initial screening, are referred to the 
Director of Exceptional Pupil Services. He, along wit:h the Administrator of 
Instructional Services and the Coordinator of Vocational -Education, selects Pro- 
ject Worker staff and special-education teachers. If the position is for that 
of a teacher, the applicant is sent on to the school principal for final .approval. 

The Director of Exceptional Pupil Services, when looking for new teachers # 
seeks out innovative people and those who have had experience in elementary 
education. He feels this background can help a teacher deal with the behav- 
ior and learning styles of students in special classes. 

Pre-Service Training 

A two-week pre-service training workshop, sponsored by the Project was held in 
the summer of 1971 to expand special-education teachers' knowledge of instruc- 
tional media. Teachers saw demonstrations of equipment, toured the Instructional 
Materials Center, and participated in workshops on multi-media techniques. Dis- 
cussions centered on behavioral goals, vocational education, and state resources 
and rehabilitation services. Project staff feel that future training efforts 
should also include efforts to improve teacher attitudes toward vocational ed- 
ucation since current attitudes hinder the program's operutions. 
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In-Service Training 

Bi-monthly meetings led by the Project Director are held for special -education 
department heads or head teachers from each school to discuss problems, deter- 
mine priorities, review draft scripts for new tapes and discuss new programs. 
There is also a monthly meeting for District special-education teachers which 
often breaks into smaller groups to discuss problems and needs. 

PARENTS 

Although there is no specific parent program for Project Worker, each high 
school conducts monthly parent-teacher meetings for parents of special-educa- 
tion students. Planned by the parents themselves, these meetings often include 
discussions of vocational education and Project Worker. Many parents, like 
teachers, do not see vocational education as a valid part of the school's cur- 
riculiim and maintain unrealistically high academic goals for their children. 
Project staff feel that parent attitudes would change if more teachers had a 
positive attitude toward the program. 

COMMUNITY 

Community involvement, especially on the part of local employers, is essential 
to Project Worker's success. Local businesses contribute to the program by 
allowing staff to film employees on the job, .oy employing students part-time 
while they're in school, and by supplying materials and equipment for simulated 
tradning in the classrooms. 

To obtain commitments from these employers, the Work Experience Counselor has 
spoken to gatherings f local service groups, the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and has met with the managers of large businesses such as restaurant 
chains and department stores. Over the past few years, satisfied employers 
have recommended the program to other employers, and this wo rd-of -mouth cam- 
paign is generally meeting the Project's communication needs. Students profit 
frcai the chance to work, and employers profit by getting workers cdready trained 
for a specific task. 
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When working with an employer for the first t\me, the Counselor tries to place 
one of his better students on the job to give the employer a good first impres- 
sion of the program and make him more willing to accept other students. If the 
student is not successful, the counselor finds that many employers are agreeable 
to breaking the job into two shifts for two students or eliminating some of the 
responsibilities . 
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PART FOUR: 
PFDGEAM EVALUATIC»4 



An audit team from the State Department of Education, along with some members 
of the District staff, annually visits Project Worker and interviews staff, 
students, and teachers. The resulting narrative report written by the auditors 
includes recoomendations for program changes. Staff responds by detailing the 
steps planned to remedy the problems noted. In addition, quarterly reports are 
written by the Coordinator of Vocational Education, focusing primarily on statis- 
tical data such as niambers of students involved and turnover rate. 

A more internal form of evaluation is the rating of video-tapes. In response 
to a recommendation made by the audit team, an evaluation form was developed to 
indicate the extent of usage and the quality of each tape. Every time a teacher 
uses a new tape he or she rates the technical and subject matter quality as low, 
medium or high, and records any additional comnents. The results of these 
ratings are tallied and the tapes are refined accordingly. A sample tape 
rating format (Figure 3) is included at the end of this section. 

* 

As discussed in Part Three, students are evaluated during their part-time job 
placement to judge the quality of training cUid the appropriateness of placement, 
and are evaluated again after graduation. This effort culminated this year with 
the publication of the Third Year Filial Evaluation Report. Data from the graduates 
of the 1970, 1971, and 1972 EMR, EH and OH classes were collected and compared 
with the baseline data from 1969 graduates who did not participate in Project 
Worker. The program was testing five hypotheses: that as a result of using 
video-tapes and other media for orientation, instruction, training, and eval- 
uation, there would be: 

• A significant gain in full-time or part-time employment. 

• A significant gain in the dollar income. 

• A significamt gain in the employee absentee rate. 

> 

• A significeuit gain in self-image. 

• A significant decrease in the number of job changes . 
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The results of the data collection are summarized in Figure 2 below. 



Figure 2. Summary Evaluation Data 





1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total Number of Graduates 


18 


26 


36 


52 


Graduates Employed Full-Time 


50.0% 
(N.9) 


63 .6% 
(N.14) 


25.0% 
(N.7) 


43.4% 
(N.20) 


Graduates Employed Part-Time 


22.3% 
(N.4) 


13.6% 
(N.3) 


57.1% 
(N.16) 


15.2% 
(N.7) 


Graduates Attending College 


0% 

(N.O) 


9 .2% 
(N.2) 


7.1% 
(N.2) 


4.3% 
(N.2) 


Graduates Unemployed 


27.7% 
(N.5) 


13.6% 
(N.3) 


10.7% 
(N.3) 


36.9% 
(N.17) 


No Data Available 


(N.O) 


(N.4) 


(N.8) 


(N.6) 


Total Income Earned 


$22,471 


$33,743 


$39,943 


$76,540* 


Employee Absentee Rate (days) 


.92 


.29 


1.7 


** 


Self-image Rating (3 point scale) 


1.18 


2.18 


2.25 


2.13 


Average Number of Jcb Chctnges 


.^^9 


.41 


.41 


** 



The data proved the latter three hypotheses to be true as there was a 
significant decrease in the absentee rate and the number of job changes 
and an increase in the self-image scores. Despite the fact that there 
were not significant gains in the number of students eirployed nor their 
dollar-earning power, the program staff feels that Project Worker has 
demonstrated that "significant modifications can be made in terms of 
student attitudes toward themselves, their work and the world in which 
they must live." 



*Based on earnings received for a one-month period following graduation 
cuid projected to ten months 

**Data not available at this time 
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Figure 3. Sample of Tape Rating 





RATING* 


TAPE TITLE 


SUBJECT 

MATTER TECHNICAL TAPE USAGE 
QUALITY QUALITY FREQUENCY 


Low 


Med 


High 


Low 


Med 


High 


Low 


Med 


High 


Adding Columns of Nunbers 


0 


0 


9 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


4 


TEAO^ER CCMCNTS: "Very good- -need one for subtraction and multipli- 
cation." "Looks like a very usable tape for students having addition 
problems. Also excellent training for service station and restaurant 
work." "Loved it- -writing on picture really involved student in learn- 
ing more than ever." 


Basic Addition 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 1 


3 


TEACHER COMCOTS: "Equipment not available when needed." "Althouj 
machine was not available when it could be used, this is the type 
drill I need for my students and would like to see more of this t] 
It, however, needs to be used very frequently to be effective. Tl 
has not been usable because it has been in other acadanic areas." 


jh the 
of 
rpe. 
le TV 


Changemaking 

TEACHER COMH^S: "Tape 
tency in the way change 
his actual change with t 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 

1 i 0 


1 


pacing was too slow. There should be coi 
was shown back to sti-ient so he could mat< 
he TV example." 


isis- 
:h 


Registering Patrons 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Telephone Answering 


0 


0 


3 




0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Checking Out Books 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


G 


0 


2 


Stamping Date Cards 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


Filing Cards 


0 


1 


2 


r 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 



*Number of Responses 
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PART FIVE; 
RECOmENDATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REPLICATION 



Project Worker has alrea^ been replicated by a few school districts in and 
outside of California. Project staff eraphasize the following general points 
for those considering such a model: 

• Because the success of Project Worker is so dependent on 
teacher and parent attitudes toward vocational education 
(see Part Three) , the initial year of the program should 
focus solely on planning and teacher preparation. Staff 
suggest that the program run teacher (and parent) work- 
shops to deal with attitudes and feelings in order to 
promote understanding and support for the program's goals. 

• The costs of Project Worker are shared by several sources . 
The teadxing and administrative staff are already employed 
by the school district. The only expenses incurred directly 
by Project Worker, therefore, are for the equipment and a 
Work Experience Counselor. The joint funding arrangement 
between ESEA and VEA monies, which has helped to coordinate 
and consolidate state efforts, is considered by staff to 

be the most important element of. the Project's administrative 
operations. It has helped broaden the scope, understanding 
and support of the Project itself by the Depajutment of 
Education and the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

• The program is moving away from the use of mock-ups because 
teachers have found them distracting and difficult to employ 
in the classroom. Staff feel that an ideal program would 
have a job center (a location used by several schools) in 
lieu of incorporating the program into every class . This 
would allow the mock-up equipment to be used by more students 
and would eliminate the problem of distraction in the class- 
rooms . 

Because video-tapes are the heart of its curriculum. Project Worker has learned 
a great deal about production and training techniques: 

• The Television Technical Advisor has decided to field test 
draft versions of new tapes before making final prints; he 
has encountered various technical problems which could easily 
have been. avoided with the use of draft runs. 
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# The eqtiipment originally purchased was intended for film 
production in a mobile van. Many technical difficulties 
occurred due to motion while in transit, excessive tempera- 
ture variations, voltage drop and other related factors. 
Also, the bulky equipment and the Icirge crew needed to 
handle it severely disrupted the normal operations of the 
businesses being filmed. The Project new has a permanent 
television studio and a new camera for on-site taping. 
Although more time-consuming, it is possible to produce 
the tapes with only one camera and one video-tape recorder 
(Project Worker tises three cameras) . 

• Originally the staff invested a great deal of energy in the 
production of overview tapes. However, they found that the 
students were generally familiar with the tasks involved in 
many jobs, and if th^ weren't, they could visit the industry 
or view a catmercial film quite easily. Therefore, energy 
has been redirected at the skill application tapes. However, 
these have also changed in nature. During the first two 
years, these tapes trained students for specific jobs at 
specific places of business (i.e., how to be a cashier at 

a particular department store). These tapes have became 
more generalized now; they are no longer directed at specific 
businesses and they often focus on broader job area skills. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



For further information about Project Worker, contact: 

Mr. Walter F. Retzlaff , Director 
Exceptional Pupil Services 
Fullerton Union High School District 
211 West Conmonwealth Avenue 
Fullerton^ California 92632 

714-879-^451 



MATERIALS AVAILABLE 



The following materials are available from Project Worker upon reqiiest: 
Brochure 

Final Evaliiation Report 
Video-Tape Library Catalogue 

Television tapes may be purchased at a nominal fee. An 
average twenty-minute program would cost $2.20 if interested 
persons furnish the tape. 
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PART ONE: 
INTRODUCTION 

OVERVIEW 

The Technical Vocational Institute's Prograip for reaf Students (TVID) is a post- 
secondcury training program for deaf and hearing- impaired students located in the 
St. Paul Area Technical Vocational Institute (TVI), one of Minnesota 'a 33 Area 
Vocational Institutes. The program aims to demonstrate the feasibility of using 
an existing institute which customarily serves hearing students to train post- 
secondcory deaf students as well. In addition, it seeks to reverse the tradition- 
al \inderemployment of deaf students which has resulted from a severe lack of 
post-secondary training facilities. The TVID Program, located in a modern, well- 
equipped facility, is currently helping some 98 deaf and hearing-impaired young 
people pursue advanced vocational and technical training with wide selection and 
flexibility in their studies. 

The TVID Program consists of a 12-week Preparatory Program designed to help deaf 
students in their initial social, vocational and academic adjustment, followed 
by enrollment with hearing students in regular TVI courses in trade and industrial, 
technical, business and distributive, health and service areas. An array of sup- 
portive services — counseling, interpreting, note-taking, tutoring and auditory 
training — is also offered to help students integrate* Concurrently with TVID, 
a Media Program is developing specialized media for handicapped students. 

CONTEXT' OF THE PROGI<AM 

The history of the TVID Program is best understood in terms of post-secondary 
programs for the deaf in general. Until 1968, Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D.C., was the only post-secondary facility for the deaf in the United States, 
and Gallaudet is extremely selective ^ ser^^ing only highly qualified deaf students. 
There was an acute need for post-secondary opportunities for all deaf students 
who wanted training. At a series of national meetings in the mid 1960s, educators 
of the deaf recommended that a National Technical Institute for the Deaf and three 
regional technical vocational programs be established. The regional programs 
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would be located in existing vocational settings where deaf students could re- 
ceive their training with hearing students. The U.S. Social and Rehabilitation 
Service (SRS) and the U.S. Office of Education's Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) assumed responsibility for sponsoring these programs and be- 
gan to review gramt applications from across the county. 

The State of Minnesota's Rehabilitation Consultant for Deafness conducted an in- 
vestigation of facilities in the St. Paul area and felt the St. Paul Technical 
Vocational Institute offered excellent opportunities for such a program. Working 
with TVI's Coordinator of Curriculum and its Counselor for the Hcindicapped and 
with the State Commissioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, a plan was drawn up. 
The proposal was submitted to BEH and SRS by the CcMmnissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation/ the Minnesota AS£50ciation of the Deaf and others, and a planning grant 
was received in February, 1969. 

The consultant became Project Director and gained the formal approval of the 
St. Paul Board of Education. An initial needs survey was conducted regarding the 
numbers, types, and geographic locations of students to be served; other related 
programs were visited; the components of the propose'l program were outlined; and 
the necessary staff and job descriptions were developed. Operational funds were 
awarded and the program got underway in September 1969. In addition to this pro- 
grfiun, two other post-secondary programs for the deaf £tnd a National Technical 
institute for the Deaf were fiinded in other regions of the country. 

Administered through the St. Paul Public Schools system, the TVID program func- 
tions as an integral part of the overall TVI program, with many policy decisions 
made in conjunction with TVI administrative staff. Total budget for TVID in 
1972-73 was approximately $198,500, of which some 38% came from SRS, 38% from 
BEH, and 24% from State Vocational Education monies* Although Minnesota students 
over 21 and out-of-state students pay $560 tuition each year, in most cases the 
State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation reimburses these costs. 
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PART TWO: 
PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

PREPARATORY PROGRAM 

If a student has clearly demonstrated a well-defined training objective and the 
potential for success in the area of his or her choice, he or she may be permit- 
ted to enter the Regular Pragram directly. In general, however, roost students 
are placed in the Preparatory Program because they may need help with the tran- 
sition from a more structured and sheltered environment to independent living; 
they may lack the vocational, academic and social skills necessary to succeed in 
the Regular Program; and they may be unsure of the specific vocation they wish 
to pursue in the Regular Program, which offers 38 areas of concentration. 

The Preparatory Program is designed for 12 weeks, five days a week, with each of 
the six courses meeting one hour a day. The courses offered include: 

• Communication s 

Communications enables the student to identify common problems in English usage, 
spelling, punctuation and capitalization and to express himself clearly and con- 
cisely through written, spoken and manual responses. Student requirements include 
a term paper and periodic examinations on class-related material. 

• Mathematics 

Matheitiatics provides all students with basic mathematical skills such as addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions and decimals, linear measurement 
and its practical application. For these studen'ws who have, mastered these skills, 
algebra and trigonometry are available. At all levels, students proceed at their 
own pace and are evaluated individually when they feel they have mastered the 
subject matter. Additionally, this course of feres pre-physics presentations 
since more than half of the Regular Programs at TVI require the successful com- 
pletion of a course in physics for graduation. 

• Personal Management 

Personal management helps students identify and effectively handle practical 
management problems in life through units in banking; housing; budgeting; credit; 



insurance; taxes, the law and legal aid; and grooming, personality and the wise 
use of leisure time. Much of the classroom time is devoted to seminars and group 
discussions. Program staff feel this course is perhaps the most important for 
the students since it gives them direction and guidance for independent living. 

• Vocational Exploration 

Vocational exploration provides the student with a basic knowledge of the programs 
offered at TVI and help him select a field of concentration. This course addresses 
questions such as: what kinds of skills and personalities are best suited to a 
particular occupation? what kinds of constraints and benefits does this occupation 
have? According to staff and students alike, this course offered the students much- 
needed assistance in acquainting them with the world of work and in helping them 
make suitable vocational choices. 

• Family Management (for women) 

Family management helps young women with their possible roles as homemakers and 
mothers with family education as the basic theme of this course. 

• Formulas (for men) 

Formulas strengthen young men's backgrounds in math and science so they can be 
successful in the technically-oriented courses of TVI's Regular Program. 

Once a student has decided on the vocational area he wants to pursue, staff de- 
velop a "mini-curriculum" or "readiness curriculum" to prepare him for the rigors 
of that area of study. For example, if a student decides to continue his or her 
training in General Office Practices, staff prepare a curriculum which introduces 
the student to fundamental training concepts sach as margins, salutations, spacing, 
block type, and so forth. Many of these mini-curricula are now being turned into 
multi-media instructional packages in a related federally- funded project (Media 
Services and Captioned Films) located at the St. Paul TVI. This project hopes 
to develop relevant vocational education media for deaf and other handicapped 
students. TVID students will be able to field-test some of these instructional 
packages. 
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Once the Preparatory Program is completed, the student is ready to select a field 
of concentration in TVI's Regular Program or in programs offered at other St. Paul- 
Minneapolis post-secondary facilities including technical-vocational institutes, 
junior colleges, and four-year colleges. 

THE REGULAR PROGRAM 

TVI's Regular Program offers 38 fields of concentration in the major areas of 
Technical Education, Business and Distributive Education, Trade and Industrial 
Education, and Health and Services. The varied courses in these fields include 
apparel arts, auto body, chemical technology, cosmetology, dental technology, 
graphic arts, plumbing, and watchmaking. A student's program will take between 
10 and 27 months, depending on the skills required for his particular occupation. 
Each course usually begins with lecture demonstration periods. As courses pro- 
gress, students work independently in training situations on the job. Deaf stu- 
dents are evaluated and graduate according to the same criteria for hearing stu- 
dents; these criteria vary according to the vocational area. 

Deaf students have been integrated into 25 of TVl's regular^ program areas, with 
Graphic Arts and General Office Practices the most popular fields for TVID stu- 
dents. According to several regular instructors who have taught TVID students, 
the work performance of the deaf students, both academically and in the vocational 
skill areas, has been at least equal to that of the hearing students. Instructors 
attribute the successful performance and integration of deaf students into their 
classes to the supportive services offered by TVID. 

S UPPORTIVE SERVICES 

• Interpreting 

Manual interpreters are availcible to assist deaf students in class lectures and 
shop/lab areas and in other student activities such as Student Union, assembly 
programs, field trips, and job interviews. 

• Counseling 

Counseling is off ^ .s needed by the program's two counselors, mostly on issues 
pertaining to trc area selection. Many students also need to *:alk about every- 

day problems such as encounters with roommates, housing and money problems, adjust- 
ment problems in regular classes, and so on. 



• Note- taking 

In an attempt to bring hearing students in contact with deaf students at the very 
beginning of the Regular Program, TVID has asked for studenJ:. volunteers to take 
double sets of notes in classes, one for themselves and one for a deaf student. 
To make this easy, the program has purchased special carbon-like paper; the stu- 
dent simply takes his notes as usual and gives the carbon copy to a deaf student. 
Not only does it increase interaction between the two groups of students, this 
process also increases the deaf student's chances for success in the Regular Pro- 
gram. Staff have had no trouble recruiting hearing students for this service. 
In fact, many hearing students have even taken courses in sign language taught 
by members of the TVID staff to help them communicate with their deaf counter- 
parts. 

• Tutoring 

Hearing students, TVID staff and teachers in the Regular Program provide tutoring 
to deaf students on an as-needed basis. This service has been used most in the 
Preparatory Program. 

• Auditory Training /» 

The St. Paul Public School system's Special Education Section provides TVID with 
a speech therapist who devotes a minimum of 20% of his time to the Program. The 
therapist screens the hearing and speech of every student entering TVID to iden- 
tify which students can profit from speech therapy and auditory training. The 
decision to use these services is made by the therapist in conjunction with in- 
dividual students. Generally, 25 to 30% of the students use these services on 
an ongoing basis. 

In addition to these supportive services, the program offers students a host of 
extracurricular activities—participation in the Student Council, membership in 
various Regular Program cl\ , and intramural sports such as football and swim- 
mxng. Participation m these activities is encouraged because interaction be- 
tween hearing and deaf students occurs most naturally in these informal settings. 
Of particular interest to deaf students at TVID is the modern dance gr'^up, For- 
med this year and led by an accredited dance instructor; (who is also one of TVID's 
interpreters), the modern dance group is open to all Tvi students. Although only 



in its first year, the group has already been invited to perform on a local edu- 
cational television program, at various school and civic affairs, and in assemb- 
lies and special programs at TVI and other neighboring post- secondary training 
facilities, churches, colleges, and so on. 
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PART THREE: 
NOTABLE FEATURES 

EFFECTIVE MAINSTREAM INTEGRATION 

As mentioned earlier, there has historically been an overwhelming lack of post- 
secondary facilities for deaf students and even fewer programs offering inte- 
grated educational opportunities at this level. At St. Paul's Technical Voca- 
~tional Institute/ staff have attempted to integrate deaf and >^earing- impaired 
students into regular classrooms to help prepare thejn for future job and social 
roles in the hearing world. 

The Preparatory Program, plays a major role in TVID's successful integration 
efforts. Most students entering TVID are recent graduates of residential schools 
for the deaf and few have had previous experience either in living independently 
from their families or residential schools or in integrated educational settings. 
The Preparatory Program, by giving students a hand with personal adjustment, 
choice of vocational area and initial basic training, offers a head start in pre- 
paring special students for the vocational, academic and social demands of regu- 
lar classrooms. Interpreters and note-takers are also considered essential to 
successful integration. Most of TVID's students come from educational backgrounds 
in which they rely heavily on manual communication: lip reading and speech skills 
are in many cases limited. Interpreters assist deaf students wherever needed — in 
class, shop or lab, in other student activities, in job interviews, and in some 
cases, on the job. Student note-takers have also proven indispensable both aca- 
demically and as an aid to further integration and interaction between deaf stu- 
dents and their hearing counterparts. 

- A third element in effective integration is TVID's administrative set-up. Sev- 
eral of the regular TVI staff play essential roles in the deaf program, particu- 
larly the TVI Curriculum Coordinator, the Counselor for the Handicapped, and the 
School Nurse. In addition, many regular teachers become involved with the TVID 
Program as deaf students enter their classes, and TVID staff may assume functions 
in the regular program. For instance, several of the Preparatory instructors 
also teach regular TVI classes, and one of TVID's counselors advises all students 
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in the Graphic Arts major, both hearing and deaf. These administrative inter- 
relationships have enabled TVID staff and students to become integral members 
of the Institute as a whole. The overall organization of the project has helped 
prevent the deaf program from becoming a self-contained program within a larger 
Ccimpus. 



PART FOUR: 
PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



STUDENTS 
Demographics 

TVID participants come from a variety of educational and geographic backgrounds. 
Students this year have been recruited from 26 statres and Canada, with Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Illinois leading in the distribution. Average age of the students 
is 19.5 years. All students in the program have some degree of hearing loss, 
ranging from mild to profound. In Fall 1972 there were 98 students enrolled in 
the Preparatory Program and in regular classes; approximately 65% of this group 
were male. By June, more than 400 deaf students will have been enrolled since 
the progrcun's inception in September 1969. 

There is great diversity in the educational backgrounds of TVID's students. Al- 
though the program does not require a high school diploma for admission, most 
students have ccxnpleted high school and some have had post-secondary training. 
Some students come from day schools and public schools, but the majorit/ are 
graduates of residential schools for the deaf. While enrolled in the TVID pro- 
gram, students reside in apartments or boarding houses in the St. Paul area. 
Housing assistance is provided by the program when necessary. 



Recruitment and Selection 

Students who have hearing losses which restrict their opportunities for success 
in regular post-high-school programs and who meet the requirements for Vocational 
Rehabilitation in their respective state?? are eligible for TVID. It is also re- 
quired^ that students either be graduates of high school or have been out of high 
school for at least one year. Program staff have identified several attributes 
they consider important in the selection process. The level and nature of the 
applicant's social behavior is of primajry importance, and staff are concerned 
with previous school records: good ski.lls in the reading and math areas are de- 
sirable as well as competency and aptitude in work-skill areas. For those pre- 
viously employed, employment records are reviewed for evidence of performance, 
conduct, dependability, and interest. 
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In the first year of the project, information about the program was sent primarily 
to residential schools # private schools and day classes for the deaf cind agencies 
providing services to the deaf in the midwest. Aware that a significeint number of 
the deaf population was still not being reached, staff began recruiting students 
by contacting State Departments of Vocational Rehabilitation throughout the country 
and talking with educators and ac^inistrators at conferences^ workshops and other 
programs serving deaf students. TVID graduates have been a valuable source for re- 
cruiting other deaf students as well. 

Students can apply directly to TVID for any one of the four quarters by submitting 
two applications (one to the St. Paul Vocational-Technical Schools, and one to the 
Program for Deaf Students); school records; psychological testing reports; health 
and audiological reports. Although it is not necessary that the student's appli- 
cation be approved by the State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, this ap- 
proval is encouraged since the Department offers funding, placement, and follow-up 
opportunities. 

The program accepts students in the spring of the year for the following four 
quarters. Qualified students not accepted are placed on an alternate list for 
openings available when prospective students change their minds. Applications 
are reviewed and final selection is made by the program's two counselors. Where 
geographically possible, students are asked to visit the program for personal 
interviews. In cases where the applicant's qualifications are questionable (for 
example, I.Q. level below 90), the Director reviews the application and helps 
the counselors reach a final decision. 

Placement 

Job opportunities in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area are explored primarily by the 
program's two counselors, but regular tvi teachers also provide valuable placement 
information since many of them have had careers in industry and business. Various 
community agencies such as Vocational Rehabilitation, Manpower Services and parent 
gro ups also help secure placement for TVID students. For students seeking employ- 
ment outside the St. Paul area, the student's parents and the State Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation are contacted to assist with placement. 
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The program has been quite successful with its student placement (see Part Five 
for statistics) ^ in part because TVI has established itself in the community as 
an excellent technical- vocational facility and employers are confident that they 
will receive well-qualified people. Initially, there was some reluctance among 
employers to offer positions to deaf students, but this subsided once they ob- 
served student adjustment and performance on the job. Now the program frequently 
receives calls from employers requesting a student to fill a job opening. 

Wien job opportunities have been located for students, the counselor arranges for 
job interviews and one of the counselors or interpreters goes along to help com- 
munication between the employer and the student. This arrangement also helps as- 
sure the employer that staff will cooperate in seeing that the student and employer 
develop a good working relatipnship. In some cases, the interpreter stays with 
the student for the first few days or week on the job to help him with the trans- 
ition. Many ccxnpanies conduct an employee evaluation after three r«K>aths on whe 
job, and counseling/ interpreting staff help with these sessions as well. 

Follow-Up 

A large percentage of TVID's graduates choose to remain in the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
area because they have made friends in the program and have become familiar with 
St. Paul, and because job opportunities are relatively diversified and promising 
in the community. Follow-up activities with these students are frequent and in- 
formal, since most of them return to visit TVI and/or some of their instructors, 
and many further their training at TVI with evening courses. The program's coun- 
selors also periodically visit students and employers on the job. 

For the students who have chosen to return to their home states or secure employ- 
ment outside the St. Paul area, follow-up^is somewhat more difficult. The coun- 
selor sends a follow-up letter to the student within three months after graduation. 
Contact is also maintained with these students through State Departments of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and parent or families. 
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STAFF 



The TVID Program employs the following staff: 
Coordinator (Project Director) 

Assistant Coordinator (30% time — the remaining time spent in 
the regular TVI administration) 

Counselors (2) 

Prepaaratory Program Teachers (3) 
Chief Interpreter 

Interpreting Staff (16, working on an hourly basis) 
Secretsary 

TVI offers the services of its Principal, Assistant Principal, School Niirse, 
Speech Therapist, Counselor for the HcUidicapped, Media Specialist and the Regular 
Program instructors as needed* 

Recruitment aind Selection 

To ensure quality, recruitment of TVID staff has been conducted on a national 
level through contacts with national associations and programs for the deaf* 
Staff recommendations for teachers and counselors must be approved by the St. 
Paul Board of Education and must meat the State of Minnesota's teaching certifi- 
cation and vocational-educational certification requirements. • 

The interpreting staff has been recruited locally. Since, in the past, there 
has been neither a state or national training program for interpreters, the TVID 
Program, in a sense, had to "create" its own field and develop qualifications 
and training procedures for its interpreters. Generally, the program has tried 
to recruit interpreters with a sincere interest in communicating with the deaf, 
people whose personalities appear flexible and whose job records indicate stabil- 
ity and perseverance. 

Staff Training 

Regular TVI Program instructors receive 15 hours of pre-service training as a 
general orientation to the Institute, part of which is devoted to explaining the 
Deaf Program, its goals, components such as counseling, note-taking, interpreting. 
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and so on. TVID staff feel, however, that the best orientation for regular staff 
is the actual experience of working with deaf students in their classrooms* Coun- 
selors and Preparatory Teachers are available to advise the regular staff with 
any problems they may encounter in dealing with deaf students, and credit courses 
in sign leuiguage are offered by TVI as part of its in-service training program. 
Interest in the Deaf Program is evidenced by the fact that more than 80% of the 
regular instructors have enrolled in this course. 

All TVI staff, including Deaf Program staff, are enrolled in TVI's in-service 
training program. Staff are required to take a rainim\im of 9 credit hours every 
five years in order to renew certification. Courses are offered at TVI and with 
the extension office of the University of Minnesota. In addition, TVID staff 
attend local, state and national workshops and conferences on technical-vocational, 
deaf cuid special education, and instructional technology as part of their in- 
service training. 

Interpreter's Institute 

The TVID Program offered a training institute in the summer of 1972 to prepare 
people to be interpreters for the program. A first eacperiment in this field, the 
institute trained people with minimal and in some cases no previous knowledge of 
deafness, the manual alphabet and the language of signs. Designed to provide 
participants with at least minimlim "entry-level skills in interpreting, the insti- 
tute classes ran for six weeks, five days a week, with one week spent at the Junior 
National Association of the Deaf Camp in Pengilly, Minnesota. The institute was 
not merely a course in sign lerngtiage. Participants were introduced to the psychol- 
ogy of deafness cuid the social and emotional needs of deaf students, and were 
given opportunities to interact and communicate with deaf people throughout the 
extended session. Of the 29 people who took part in the institute, 10 were hired 
as TVID interpreters, several became interpreters in other elementary, secondary 
and post- secondary programs for the deaf, and one works in the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Minneapolis with deaf students eir^loyed there and with the bank's deaf 
customers. 
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COMMUNITY 



TVID's Strongest link with the ccxtBnunity is through local employers. The program 
invites employers to annual "career days" where they observe the training program 
and the job skills of deaf students. In addition to employment opportunities for 
program graduates / the eii5>loyers often provide specicil training sessions and simu- 
lated work exercises for TVI students, and they host visits at their businesses 
and industries. A few enqployers provide on-the-job training practice — for instance i 
the State Department of Highways provides a practicum for TVI students in its 
Highway Technology program, and hospitals do the same for Medical Laboratory As- 
sistant students* 

Community interest in the TVID Program is illustrated by the local bank mentioned 
above which, in addition to hiring several of the program's graduates, enrolled 
one of its hearing employees in the Interpreter Institute to help deaf employees 
and cuiitomers more effectively. Other ccOTaunity agencies supporting the project 
are local churches which offer captioned films for students; a local hospital 
out-patient clinic which provides medical care and referrals; a medical clinic 
for eye, ear, and nose problems; parent groups; and a private orgemization which 
offers educational and social activities for deaf students. 

The TVID Program also works closely with the St. Paul City school system, offer- 
ing courses in sign language to parents and teachers and providing information 
on TVID to all secondary-level St. Paul teachers. Staff have hosted a training 
workshop for all teachers of the hearing-impaired in St. Paul and meet regularly 
with staff of the state school for the deaf in Minnesota and nearby states. Work- 
ing relationships have also been established with Minnesota's State Departments of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Special Education, Vocational Education, _and Public 
Welfare, the University of Minnesota, the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, and 
with parent groups. 
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PART FIVE: 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Prom 1969 to 1972, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the Social 
Rehabilitation Service contracted with the University of Pittsburgh's Special 
Education emd Rehabilitation Department to conduct an outside evaluation of the 
three federally-funded regional technical vocational programs (including TVID) • 
The evaluation was to assess the impact of these programs as training mechanisms 
for post-secondeiry deaf students and ultimately to lead to the development of 
comprehensive guidelines for establishing and conducting effective integrated 
programs. The shifting of this responsibility to the University of Minnesota 
in 1972 has resulted in a delay in evaluation , and no findings are currently 
available for the TVID Program from outside sources. 

However, the project's Director feels that TVID's placement rate serves as a re- 
liable indicator of the program's effectiveness. As of December 1972, the olace- 
ment figures were: 



Total graduates to date 106 
.'Total graduates employed in area of 

training 90 
Total graduates employed not in area 

of training 7 

Seeking employment 3 

Employment status tinknown 1 

Continuing education 5 



These placement figures indicate that the program's deaf students are having the 
same success in obtaining suitable entry-level employment as are their hearing 
peers. 

TVID's Director uses an annual staff critique form to get formal feedback on 
progr£un effectiveness. The questionnaire elicits staff views on training needs 
stnd problems, opinions on the various program components, and recc^mnendations 
for the following year. These questionnaires guide staff planning for subsequent 
years, and have contributed to the development of the Interpreter Institute; the 
offering of an Intermediate Sign Language Class; development of in-service train- 
ing programs; and constant updating and refinement of the Preparatory Program. 
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PART SIX: 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REPLICATION 



TVID staff offer the following guidelines to persons interested in setting 
up integrated programs for post- secondary deaf students: 

• Assess the need for such a progrcun in the geographic area 
to be served . 

TVID serves students from all areas of the United States. If 
the program were to limit its recruiting to a single state, 
staff feel they would not get the "critical mass" of students 
necessary for an effective program. That is, the student body 
should be large and varied enough so students have the oppor- 
tunity to make choices when selecting friends and developing 
peer group identification. The incidence of hearing loss is 
so low that it is often not feasible to set up such a program 
to meet the needs of a single state, particularly in less 
populous states. 

• Consider tha level of students to be served . 

Will the proposed program serve only the top 10% of academically 
qualified deaf students or does it plan to serve low under- 
achieving deaf students? The implications of an integrated 
program must be investigated according to the kinds of students 
who will be served. 

• Match the kinds of students served with a suitable host facility . 

Extreme care must be taken in selecting a host facility that has 
_ and practices training objectives appropriate to the needs of 

deaf students. A well-staffed, well-equipped facility is neces- 
sary, but care must also be taken to ensure that the facility's 
training is not too advanced for the level of deaf students ac- 
cepted. 

• Locate the program in ctn urban area . 

An urban location generally offers more varied employment op- 
portunities than a small town and also offers deaf students 
more socialization emd independent living opportunities. 
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• Recruit qualified staff . 



Recruitment must often conducted nationally to locate 
qualified staff with experience in communication with the 
deaf as well as vocational-educational and ttiaching certi- 
fication and experience. 



• Develop a continuing fvinding base . 

Federal funding should be explored, but often, these sources 
are tenuous and limited. It is crucial to have well-defined 
mechanisms for continuing funding. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



For further 'information about St. Paul's Technical Vocational Program for Deaf 
Students, contact: 

Mr. Robert Reddan, Project Counselor 

Saint Paul Technical Vocational Institute 

235 Marshall Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

(612) 227-9121 

MATERIALS AVAILABLE 



The following materials are available upon request and without cost from the 
Technical Vocational Institute: 

A variety of materials to perspective students, counselors, 
teachers and parents. This information includes > as a min- 
imum, program brochure, tuition cost, costs for room and 
board, costs for tools, supplies and equipment, and all ap- 
propriate information required for referral. 
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PAET ONE; 
INTRODUCTION 

OVERyiEW 

Vocational Village offers personalized, career-oriented education to young 
people ages 14 through 21 who live in the Portland (Oregon) Public School Dis- 
trict. It serves high school dropouts, youngsters referred by penal institu- 
tions and the courts, and those transferred from regular high schools because 
of physical, mental, or emotional problems. For most of the kids in the pro- 
gram. Vocational Village is the last chance to overcome a life pattern of 
chronic failure and underachievement. The program is dedicated to helping 
economically and educationally disadvantaged youth become independent, respon- 
sible and productive citizens through guidance and counseling, supportive pro- 
grams, an interdisciplinary curricultam of basic and career-oriented education 
adjusted to individual needs, and placement and follcw-up services. 

Vocational Village is based on the assumption that every student is as worthy 
as his successful counterpart in the traditional high school setting, and 
every student has the potential for success if given personalized education 
opportunities. The program offers alternative channels for students which in- 
clude G.E.D. preparation, certified entry- level occupational competencies pro- 
grams, and/or a high school diploma. 

CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

Much of the impetus for Vocational Village came from the Portland racial riots 
of 1968 emd the realis^ation that many young people had become disendianted 
with the traditional school setting. The same year, the Portland School Board 
ccromissioned a special consultant from the State Board of Education to imple-' 
ment a program for current and potential high school dropouts. Working with 
an Assistant Director (now Director) , the consulting Director began to shape 
the program. The School Board leased a small building and began with 50 stu- 
dents drawn exclusively from the 6,000 who had dropped out of Portland high 
schools. Since then, more than 2,000 youths have applied at Vocational Village, 



and over 750 have been enrolled. Although official enrollment capacity had 
been established at 150 students, 237 attend day programs, and an additional 
98 attend in the evening. A siutimer program was established in 1970, accommo- 
dating 155. In August, 1972, Vocational Village moved to a larger facility 
for its 454 students and 29 full- and part-time staff. 

During its first year of operation. Vocational Village's administrative and 
program structures were somewhat undeveloped. Staff were uncertain about their 
teaching responsibilities and students were unclear ^out what was expected of 
them. The Program tended to operate on a day-to-day basis without clear skill- 
acquisition objectives. To help staff determine more clearly their role in 
directing students toward career development, the Director and staff held a 
series of brainstorming workshops . By 1970 , the major goals of these workshops 
had been realized in staff -developed Teacher and Student Handbooks which iden- 
tified the roles, rights, and responsibilities of all staff and participants 
involved. The program has now established itself with the Portland biasiness 
community and has benefited from this relationship through donations, consul- 
tation, and student placement. 

Vocational Village is directly responsible to Area III of the Portland Public 
Sdiools and is subject to the policy decisions made by the local School Board. 
Because the program's funding comes through the school district, separate fed- 
eral, state, and district funding breakdcwiis are not available. Proposed bud- 
get for 1973-74 totals $532,088, and it is anticipated that the school district 
will move closer and closer to total funding of the program. 

Vocational Village is currently developing a five-year plan which includes up- 
grading its curriculum, setting up satellite programs in other sectors of Port- 
land, and developing detailed replication ccnnponents for future programs . 
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PABT TWO: 
PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



Students who apply for admission to Vocational Village meet first with the 
Work Experience and/or the Admissions Counselor who assesses their attitudes, 
interests, and willingness to abide by the program's policies- Each student 
pays a $10 registration fee each year to cover student activities and process- 
ing and must also sign a Student Agreement binding him to the rules and regula- 
tions of the school. Prior to formal registration, the potential student is 
assigned to a staff manber /teacher who acts as an advisor, discussing any per- 
sonal problems and helping him plan his subject schedule and vocational goals. 
Three tests are given prior to registration: the General Aptitude Test Battery; 
'the California Psychological Inventory; and the Cali^mia Achievement Test. 
The test results are available to the advisor prior to entrance to identify v/eak 
areas and help in individualized curriculum planning. 

Vocational Village's individualized method of instruction is based on the com- 
pletion of Job Sheets—single, short tasks performed independently by the stu- 
dent and sequenced into entire instructional units. Because Job Sheets are 
designed to take a student progressively closer (in small steps) to skills ac- 
quisition, students of varying ability may begin an instructional unit at vary- 
ing levels of difficulty, depending on their present abilities. The amount of 
time it takes a student to graduate is dependent on the amount of time he's 
willing to commit to the program and the level of achievement he sets for him- 
self. (For a more detailed explanation of Job Sheets, aee Part Three, Notable 
Features .) 

Students may sign up for any combination of Vocational Village's day-time, 
evening, and summer prograns. Vocational or occupational offerings are designed 
to give students en try- level skills in the occupational areas of their choice, 
vocational courses include: Industrial Mechanics, Food Services Occupations, 
Health Services Occupations, Office Occupations, Marketing and Fabrication 
Processes (Refrigeratio^nd Air Conditioning, Metals and .Woodworking) . The 
program also offers general G.E.D. preparation and/or a high school diplcana 
through its basic education courses: Reading, Conmuni cations (English) , Speech, 
Homemaking, Personal Health, Social Studies, Human Relations, Mathematics, Gen- 
eral Science, Physical Education and General Business. 



Eadi student mxist major in one of the Occupational Majors and is expected to 
attend classes in his major area for a minimum of 10 hours each week. Any re- 
lated cluster of subjects outside the Occupational Major are supplementary 
courses and do not count as part of the required 10 hours . Although regular 
vocational and basic education classes are held, students work independenUy 
and at their own rate toward the completion of single Job Sheets and ultimately 
completion of an entire subject unit. 

As an adjunct to the regular schedule of classes offered between 7 a.m. and 
9 p.m. each weekday, the student may enroll in the Work Experience Program. 
This program gives students training" in an occupationally related job (part- 
time) while earning Job Sheet credit. The student learns, through personal 
experience # the skills and attitudes needed to succeed at a^particular job, 
and may find new occupations he wants to explore. 

Vocational Vill^e requires that students keep track of the amount of time . 
they spend in the facility by using a time-clock system designed to duplicate 
the kind of responsibility expected by most employers . Each student is assign- 
ed his own time card listing his name, age, and tisae-card number. The cards 
are color-coded, depending on the student's status as a new student, regular 
student on probation, or regular student in good standing. As students report 
to school, and as they leave, they punch in and out and place their cards in 
the time-card rack. The time-card system is used to indicate the number of 
hours a student spends at Vocational Village each week, and makes the student 
and his ins tractor aware of how much time he commits to the program. Comparing 
the amount of time spent in the facility with the number of Job Sheet Units the 
student completed in that time gives both student and instructor sane measure 
of performance* expectation, and accountability. 

Graduation Criteria 

Because letter grades are not used and final exams are not given in many cases, 
it has been necessary to formulate graduation requirements based on standard 
achievement tests • Competency requirements established in four major areas 
have been set at the minimum level required for high-school graduation and/or 
program accreditation: 
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Reading - A miniitium fifth grade reading level was established 
because it is the rr.inimUir level of adult literacy. 

Mathematics - The mathematics requirement was derived by coti- 
paring CAT (California Achievement Test) mathematics' tests with 
consumer math tests administered to high school juniors across 
the country. Correct answers for 70% of all items was considered 
the minimum acceptable by high schools surveyed. As a result 
of item-by-item comparison on the two tests, 73 math items on 
the CAT test were chosen. The 70% equivalent, therefore, requires 
51 correct answers for graduation. 

Spellirg - A representative of general language ability, a sixth- 
grade level of achievement was established as c minimum for graduation, 
based on CAT scores. 

Vocational - Vocational competencies are required of each 
student, based on strict performance evaluations conducted 
by individual vocational instructors. 

Because Vocational Village accepts all transferred credits and portions of 
credits from previous high schools, there is no limit set on the time it takes 
to graduate. Nineteen credits must be earned for graduation. One-half credit 
is granted after cctnpletion of 45 Job Sheets. These 19 credits are required 
in addition to the minimiim competency levels described above <» 

Job Sheet requirements for graduation are: 

3 English credits (270 Job Sheets) 

3 Social Studies credits (270 Job Sheets) 

2 Physical Education and Health crediis (180 J<±> Sheets) 

1 Science credit (90 Job Sheets) 

1 Mathematics credit (90 Job Sheets) 

9 Elective credits (810 Job Sheets) 

19 Total credits for graduation. 

Bzoken down over the period of one academic year, graduation requirements would 
be: 



To graduate in one year^ 10 Job Sheets per day. 
To graduate in two years ^ 5 Job Sheets per day. 
To graduate in three years ^ 3 Job Sheets per day. 

A minimum of four credits must be earned in one vocational major. Two of these 
credits may be earned in work experience if it is directly related to the stu- 
dent's vocational major. Not more than three credits of work experience can be 
applied to the 19 credits necessary for graduation. 



^ PART THJlEEs 

NOTABLE FEATURES 

JOB SHEETS 

Unlike the traditional school situation Where classes are held in groups on the 
basis of group leamdlng objectives. Vocational Village emphasizes individualized 
learning. The basic unit of instruction is the Job Sheet (see saiq)les (Figure 1) 
on following pages). A Job sheet prescribes a unit of work, a task, to be com- 
pleted by the individual student. It is , by design, a "bite-size" amount of 
curriculum that the average student can complete in an hour. Written for both 
vocational and basic education courses, the Job Sheecs are sequenced into entire 
instructional units. 

Itie choice of Job sheets for a particular student depends on his needs, pref- 
erences, area of concentration and the nuaber of credits he needs for high 
school ccmpletion. The staff at Vocational Village believe that a student's 
level of competence will noticeably improve if he can begin where he is com- 
fortable and if he continues throtigh progressively more demanding materials. 
As the student completes the first two or three Job sheets in a unit, the stu- 
dent and teacher confer on whether the material is sufficiently interesting 
and demanding. This recurring process of choosing materials and completing 
them continues until the student has been awarded a Con^tency Certificate upon 
conpletion of a unit of woric. In this way, the student receives job credits 
for what he completes. Students yAio merely spend time at Vocational Village 
accumulate no credit; credit is based on the completion of each progressive 
Job sheet in a subject unit. 

Presently, the program is <ieveloping interdisciplinary Job Sheets v^ich inte- 
grate the teaching of traditional academic subjects into the teaching of vo- 
cational education. The coordinators of vocational siib ject units meet with 
instructors in other disciplines to discuss the interrelationships between 
their curricula. For example, teadiers in each vocational area meet with the 
English and reading teacher to identdf^ the technical vocabulary words neces- 
sary for occupation in tiiat area. These become the basis for sets of Job 
sheets in English courses. 
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As Job Sheets are put into actual use, instructors may need to make revisions. 
Tasks way prove too difficult and it may be necessary to split a single Job 
Sheet into three or four* Interest expressed by a student may indicate the 
desirability of developing additional Job Sheets on particular sub tasks. Using 
this type of feedback/ instructors revise Job Sheets and create new ones* 
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Figure 1. Scunple Job Sheet 



Advisor 

Name 

Class - iiS^JlO Date_ 



Unit of Wbrk ; PREPARATION FOR FINDING A JOB 

Specific Job ; Optional for those actual] v seeking employment 

Objective: The student will actually apply for, make an interview 

— '■ appointment, and take an interview for some job xn which 

he is interested. 

Equipment ; Resume - Application - Pen or Pencil 
Procedure ; 

1 Decide on a real job that you intend to apply for and make an appointment 
with the interviewer in the Personnel Office or the Personnel Officer. 

2. Review job sheets one to nine in this unit as preparation for the actual 
interview. 

3. Go in early and take the interview. 

4. Ask the interviewer if he will initial or sign a statement to the fact 
that you did come in for an interview.' and were interviewed. 

5. Return the signed slip to the instructor and receive the bonus job sheet. 
Performance Evaluation; 



Instructor 



J.S. File Code 



Portland Public Schools 
VOCATIONAt- VILLAGE 



Figure 2. Sample Job sheet 



Name 



J.S. 



Advisor 



I>C,U, Areas: Office Occupations ^ English 



Unit of Work : Spelling 

Specific Job : Spelling and Typing Names of Office Equipment and Supplies — 
List 1 



Objective : 



Equipment ; 
Procedure: 



After studying the list of office equipment and supplies attached 
to this job sheet f you will type all 20 words correctly as your 
instructor dictates them; All typing errors must be corrected. 

NOTE: Any misspelled words must be typed correctly 25 times on 
a separate sheet of typing paper. 

i 



Typewriter 



Eraser 



Steps 

Study the list of words until you 
feel confident that you can spell 
thm correctly. 

Fold the attached sheet in half 
and insert it in your typewriter. 



3. Ask your instructor to dictate the 
words to you. 

4. Type the word in the space provided. 



5. Proofread the entire list of words. 



6. Remove your paper from the typewriter 
and give it to your instructor. 



Use the dictioncury to find the 
meaning of any word that is new 
to you. 

If your paper is folded correctly, 
you will not be able to see the 
correct spellings of the words. 

If you do not hear a word, ask 
the instructor to repeat it. 

Use your typing eraser to correct 
your mistakes. 

If you find that you have missed 
a word, ask your instructor to 
repeat the list of words. 

MeUce sure your name is written on 
all of your papers. 



Performance Evaluation : 

The instructor will check your job sheet. All words must be typed correctly- 



Instructor 



J.S. File Code 



Portland Public Schools 
VOCATIONAL VILLAGE 
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Figure 3* Sample Job Sheet 



Name 



J.S. #22 Advisor 



I.C>U> Areas ; Sheet Metal, Math 

Unit of Work : Sheet metal measurement and layout 

Specific Job ; Lay out a double hem of a given width 

Objectives You will be able to lay out and form a double hem on a 
piece of material to the exact measurement. 

Equipment : Piece of metal 3- x ^\ scratch awl, steel ruler 

The double hem is used in place of a. single hem for more strength. 




\\ — w — ^ 



Procedure : 

A = allowance for a double hem and is equal to two widths of the hem. A = 2W 

1. From a piece of metal 2" x 6" make a 1/2- hem along the 6" edge. 

2. How much material is left after the hem is completed to the nearest l/64th inch? 



Performance Evaluation s 

Instructor ^ 

j.S. File Code 



Portland Public Schools 
VOCATIONAL VILLAGE 
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PART FOUR: 
PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



STUDENTS 

Student Demographics 

currently. Vocational Village serves a total of 454 educationally disadvantaged 
students in its day, evening, and summer programs. Of this number, 269 students 
are considered handicapped and 185 disadvantaged: 

Handicapped Disadvantaged 
Emotionally 184 Academically 115 

Mentally 70 Culturally 41 

Physically 10 Economically 29 

Hemophi liac 5 

The program serves high-school dropouts ages 14 through 21 who have no other 
education alternatives because their life patterns may have included failure, 
chronic under achievement, introversion, delinquency, poor home environment', 
psychological disorders , physical handicaps , hostility toward authority and 
traditional education, insecurity, st±»cultural standards and unonployability , 
malnutrition, medical neglect, or overall poor hygiene practices. More than 
90% of the students currently enrolled are in need of some health or welfare 
services. Approximately 85% of the students come from low-income families. 
Sixty percent of the students are female and 40% are male; the student popula- 
tion is predominantly white. 

Nearly 30% of the students, and/or their families, are on welfare or social 
security. The clear majority come from one parent families, yet a "parent" 
here is considered any adult who may be responsible for the child, including 
uncles, aunts, grandparents, or adult friends of the legal parents. A small 
percentage of the students lives alone, is married, or resides in groups with 
friends. 
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Recruitment and Selection 

The original concept of Vocational Village was to provide career education for 
students who had dropped out of the traditional schools in the Portland Public 
School District. The program chose dropout students who exhibited high motiva- 
tion and interest in obtaining the skills necessary to make them employable. 
They were encouraged to try the program, quit for a period if they wished, and 
re-enter whenever they felt the program could help them. Most of the students 
had experienced difficulties finding a job without any suitable skills, and had 
as a consequence become highly motivated and committed to Vocational Village. 

The School Board of the Portland Pxablic Schools has new initiated a policy 
of transferring students out of the ptablic schools directly into the pro- 
gram. This had not only limited the enrollment of the formal dropout popu- 
lation but has changed somewhat the type of students the program has. Forcing 
a student out of high school and into the program, as the Director points out, 
robs the student of the valuable experience of "street life"; of seeing hew 
critical vocational skills are to becoming employable. In addition, a student 
transferred into the program brings with him the same hostilities he had toward 
the public school. The transfer student is less likely to commit himself to 
developing skills than the student who has voluntarily enrolled. The Director 
is presently working with the Area III Superintendent in an effort to re-esta- 
blish voluntary entty into the program. 

Vocational Village also serves many students who were sent to the program on 
the recommendation of penal institutions, the courts, or hospitals. Present- 
ly there are 75 students on the waiting list for the day program. Such stu- 
dents are usually admitted within two to four weeks of their application, de- 
pending on available space and the student's circumstances. No more than 2% 
of all students who apply are refused admission ; those who are turned down 
have demonstrated during the initial interview that they lacked motivation, 
maturity, or the potential for positive change, or they lived outside thf 
school district* While few students are refused admission, many who apply (and 
pay their registration fee) do not enroll and participate in the program. The 
reasons are varied: moving froni the area, return to "street life" ^ in5)risonment, 
employment, personal problems and so forth. Some feel unsure or have second 
doxabts about returning to school. 
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student Foilcvf*Up 

Follow-up procedures are currently being formalized. The Work Experience Coun- 
selor makes out inonthly peports about students' experiences and successes in 
their new job placements. This is usually done only on students who are in the 
Work Experience Program (part-time work, part-time class attendance), not those 
who have formally left the program for permanent jobs. Presently, a survey is 
being conducted on all graduates since 1969 through a mail and telephone canvass. 
For the most part, however, follow-up has been informal. Because Vocational 
Village tends to develop a sense of community among students and staff, stu- 
dents frequently report on their peers • progress to their teachers. Staff mem- 
bers often maintain informal contact with former students whether they were 
formally dismissed, voluntarily left, or graduated from the program. 

STAFF 

The 29 staff positions listed below are full-time unless otherwise indicated. 
Director 

♦Testing Coordinator 

Sheet Metal and Welding Instructor (afternoon and evening) 
♦Evening Office Occupations Instructor 

Office Occupations Instructor 
♦Evening Math and Science Instructor 
♦Evening School Secretary 

Audio-Visual Coordinator 

Home Economics Instructor 
♦Evening School English Instructor 

Food Services Instructor 

Marketing Instructor 
♦Evening Social Studies Instructor 
♦Work Experience Secretary 

English Instructor 

♦Most evening instructors are employed by the program on a half-time basis . 
New instructors gain experience working in the evening program before moving 
into the day program. Only full-time staff mftnbers act as student advisors. 
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Iiviustrial Mechemics Instructor 
^Admissions and Evening Supervisor 
Admissions and Human Relations Instructor 
Health Occupations Instructor 
Work Experience Coordinator 
Industrial Mechanics Instructor 

♦Industrial Jjechanics Instructor (afternoon and evening) 
♦Records Keeper 

Math and Science Instructor 

Social Studies Instructor 

Air Conditioning Instructor 

Reading and Math Instructor 
♦Bookkeeper 
♦Attendance Secretary 

There are 17 full-time professional and paraprofessional staff for a staff/ 
student ratio of 1:25. The predominantly white staff is half male, half female. 

Recruitment and Selection 

Most staff menibers are recruited from local industry by word-of -mouth: they 
hear about the program from an associate. A small number came from the Port- 
land public schools or the Portland Job Corps Program. Although staff members 
are certified to teach, the program looks for people who have had experience 
in vocations. Most current staff have been with Vocational Village since its 
inception. The key element for hiring new staff is that they are able to com- 
plement the present staff, have vocational skills needed by the students, and 
are able to work in an environment with unusual pressures (discipline problems, 
individual student needs, etc.) • 

The program does not new recruit volunteers. Staff feel that the nature of 
the curriculiam, the teaching approach, and the needs that teachers must fill 
demand at least a half-time commitment to the program. 



♦Ibid. 
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Training 



Each new staff member is given cin informal orientation by the Director to 
acquaint him or her with program procedures and policy. Vocational Teacher 
Training Programs are offered through the District Professional Growth Program 
for crr^t, and teachers at Vocational Village are encouraged to attend. The 
training program consists of seminars on the development of Learning Packets. 
Sumner seminars are held at the Village under the Director's leadership, using 
consultant instructors frcm Oregon State Universitj^ and the State fioard of 
Education. In addition, the local school district may require that staff mem- 
bers attend Portland Public School District in-service seminars, workshops, 
and courses in curriculum development offered at the local Community College. 
Seminars on Specific Remediation and the expansion of the prograun's curriculum 
are being planned for the future. 

The program also requires that staff members attend two staff meetings a week — 
one to discuss program procedures, operations, and/or problems, and one to dis- 
cuss specific priorities, needs, and to develop curriculum and organize commit- 
tees. As part of the in-service program, the Director, in consultation with 
specialists from the State Board of Education, specifies some of the behavioral 
dDjectives of the program and discusses them at staff meetings. Staff members 
share their approaches, ideas, and suggestions for developing the program and 
curriculum. 

PARENTS 

There is no formal parent program at Vocational Village, although a few parents 
serve on the Citizens' Advisory Ccmmittee (see next section) . Staff feel that 
for the most part, the students' parents have not exhibited a concern for their 
children's progress. The program, however, recognizes the role of the parent 
as critical to the students' sense of accomplishment and self-worth. A plan 
to involve parents in the evening sessions is being developed. Such a parent 
program would give parents the opportunity to examine Vocational Village's op- 
erations and (Objectives and could begin to help them develop their own voca- 
tional skills and further their own job opportunities. 
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vocational Village would, additionally, like to set up a group therapy session 
with students and parents. In many instances, the program has become the neu- 
tral groxand for families, and often performs the role of mediator in fam- 
ily conflicts. The proposed group therapy session would bring parents, students, 
teachers, and interested community meirtoers together in attempting to define, iso- 
late, and deal with their inability to understand each other's needs. 

Because few of the parents respond to invitations to visit the program, each 
student's advisor/instructor attempts to contact the parent directly. The 
advisor works with the parent as often as possible— encouraging him to take 
note of his child's progress and to encourage the student to continue through 
the program. Vocational Village is attempting to encourage interested parents 
to act as liaison between the program and parents of students in the traditional 
schools . Parents could also play an important role in disseminating the program 
and eliciting much-needed public support for an alternative system to traditional 
education. 

COMMUNITY 

Vocational Village, like all c diools in the Portland Public School District, 
is required to have a Citizens' Advisory Committee, Chosen by the Director in 
consultation with his staff, the program's Citizens' Advisory Comnittee consists 
of prominent citizens in the district who provide a strong political force for 
the program. It includes professionals and parents of students in the program 
and has aroused considerable public support for the Vocational Village concept. 
The program also has a Career Advisory Committee composed of employers through- 
out the community who are interested in the program and who provide jobs for 
work-experience students or program graduates. This committee plays an essen- 
tial role in guiding the policy of the program, since these potential employers 
set requirements for employees and are able to read the labor market for new 
trends in skills danands. 

Various ccaranunity businesses have an agreement with Vocational Village which 
permits them to assemble merchandise exhibits in the program's store facility 
for educational and display purposes. The program is an advertising mechanism 
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for businesses and an instructional device for students interested in produc- 
tion and marketing. These businesses have donated thousemds of dollars* worth 
of supplies, scrap materials, and curriculum suggestions (including training 
packages for their own employees) to the program. Because the business sector 
heis tcUcen such an interest in the program. Vocational Village is able to ensure 
its students employment in a variety of vocations. Staff members promote liai- 
son with the business ccmmunity by speaking to clubs and touring businesses* 

In June 1969 a Beauty School Satellite program was established in collaboration 
with the University Beauty College, a private school, which tredns Vocational 
Village students to be licensed beauticians. The success of this program has 
resulted in negotiations with several private industries to develop other satel- 
lite learning projects. 

Vocational Village has the cooperation of more them 25 agencies and community 
services throughout the Portland area. Direct and referral services range 
fraoi rehabilitation for mentally retarded students to a c<»nplete physical ed- 
ucation program for students provided through Warner-Pacific College. Warner- 
Pacific, Oregon State University, emd other schools with training programs for 
vocational educators have entered into a formal intern-service arrangement with 
Vocational Village. The college students fulfill part of their practice teach- 
ing requirement by assisting staff members. The program has helped strengthen 
Vocational Village's credibility with the academic community and has brought 
valuable hximan resources into the program at no cost. 

Several government agencies have also become involved in Village programs. 
Because of the handicaps of most students in the program, they automatically 
qualify for services from the Department of Vocational Rehabilitiation (DVR) . 
DVR provides further training for interested graduates of Vocational Village, 
and the services of two DVR counselors. 
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PART FIVE: 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Although the program collects no hard data for evaluation purposes, it contin- 
uously assesses Its objectives and achievements. The Director meets with staff 
once a year to analyze tiie curriculum and revise and expeuid it as necessary. 
He also attends classes and makes recommendations about classroom procedures 
or content alterations. The project is still small enough to be able to con- 
duct infozxnal program assessments at staff meetings. 

Vocational Village is subject to an annual evaluation by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation and periodical evaluations from Area III and the Central District Eval- 
uation Division. None of these evalxiations is usually as coit5)rehensive as the 
program's cwn informal methodology. The Portland School Board's Career Educa- 
tion Advisory Council has a committee of business and industrial leaders which 
surveys the current occupational offerings and makes recommendations for change. 
The present vocational offerings were established on the basis of past committee 
findings. The Mayor's Manpower Division and the Governor's Manpower Division 
also do periodic reviews of the program to include in their local cind state 
governmental reports. 

The program considers the niamber of Competency Awards, graduates, and work- 
experience placements as excellent indicators that 1 t is meeting its primary 
objective of helping former high-school dropouts gain the necessaiY skills for 
entry into a productive and self-satisfying vocation. Every time a student 
masters a task to the level of competency (determined by the canpletion of all 
Job Sheets in a given curriculima unit) he receives a Competency Award. Since 
September 1970, the number of students certified for entry-level career com- 
petency completions has been: 



Marketing 

Office Occupations 



44 



115 



Metals 



28 



Refrigeration 
Industrial Mechanics 
Food Occupations 
Health Occupations 



12 



65 



L 
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Air Conditioning 



20 



Heating 



9 



Cosmetology 



7 



Electricity 



5 



In addition, the number of program graduates is considered a strong indicator 
of program success over time. In 1969, 11 students graduated from Vocational 
Village with a high-sch.ool diploma; in 1970 there were 71, in 1971 there were 
83, and in 1972, 105. Students placed -in jobs as a result of the Work-Exper- 
ience Program in 1971-72 totaled 183. 

Future plans include pre- and post-testing of all students to provide hard 
data for long-line dossiers. The program also hopes to measure each student's 
progress while in the program and complete follow-up data on the student for 
every two years he is in the vocation he has chosen. 
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PART SIX: 

RECCMMENDATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REPLICATION 

Vocational Village depends heavily on the ability of its staff to plan, experi- 
ment, and revise on a continviing basis. Individualized curriculum requires 
that each staff member be able to piece together what he knows about a vocation 
with t)ie skills each student needs in order to develop competency — a formal, 
tedious, and precise process. 

The Director suggests that programs considering the Vocational Village model: 

• Not assiKie that the type of program operated at Vocational 
Village is the panacea for all high-school dropouts. The 
program is dependent on community resources, stciff qualifi- 
cations and commitment, public support, and the particular 
needs of students who find themselves disenchcinted with 
formalized education. 

• Be certain that defined behavioral objectives are actually 
meeting the needs of the students being served, and are 
not merely a response to the problems of an apparently un- 
productive population who are assumed to need vocational 
training. Each curriculum unit should be able to stand up 
to the qtuestions, "Why are you teaching that?" and "How 
will it meet the needs of the students?" 

• Get a positive commitment from the community, particu- 
larly the business sector, for support of the program. 
Vocational Education is absolutely dependent on the 
ability of the community to give graduates jobs. 

• Document every aspect of the program* s development, 
particularly when defining goals and objectives. Doc- 
umentation is not only an effective tool in overall 
program evaluation but safegu2u:ds the program from 
moving too far away from its original purposes. 
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• Clearly define its role as a system of alternative ed- 
ucation, so that it 1) does not begin to simply dupli- 
cate the traditional approach to vocational education 
in the high schools and so that it 2) preserves its own 
uniqueness as a special program outside the standard 
jurisdiction of public school education as such. 

• Acquire a Director \^ose abilities are balanced be^een 
career education and school administration. The Direc- 
tor of a vocational Village must be responsive to the 
business ccKimunity and must respond to its employment 
needs before determining overall program policy as in a 
"traditional school." 

• Likewise, acquire a staff whose basic expertise is career 
education. The Job Sheet System requires that teachers 
knew vrtiat is expected in various occupations so that they 
can develop a curriculxim which will help a student acquire 
job-entry level skills. Because the abroach is individual- 
ized, the teacher must be able to assist students on a one- 
to-one bcisis and accept their ability to achieve — no matter 
what the level. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

For further information about Vocational Village contact: 

Ronald L. Thurston, Director 
Vocationed Village 
504O Milwaukie Blvd., S.E. 
Portland, Oregon 97202 
(503) 234-6604 
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MATERIALS AVAIIABLE 



The following materials are available upon request from Vocational Village 
at no charge (include postage for return mailing) : 

Teacher Handbook (orientation) 

Student Handbook (orientation) 

Program Brochure 

Two page statistical fact sheet 

Interdisciplinary Curriculum Package (Job Sheets) 

Development of a Plan to Improve the Perscmalized Instruction 

Program at Vocational Village 

An in-depth research study prepared for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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